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A Fair Saxon, 



CHAPTER L 

The news of the escape of Charette sent 
through London a shock like that of an 
explosion. At this time the alarm of 
Fenianism was at its height. The move- 
ment, which at first people either dis- 
credited or laughed at, was now swelled 
up by natural exaggeration to the 
dimensions of a monstrous revolutionary 
prodigy. Some terrible facts had made its 
existence manifest. Blood had been shed 
in more than one English town. In 
London itself a horrible crime, almost as 
remarkable for its stupidity as for its 
wickedness, had made society stand aghast. 
The undoubted presence and co-operation 
of men like Charette, reeking from the 
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smoke of cosmopolitan and social re- 
volution, and the fact that England rather 
than Ireland seemed to be selected as the 
theatre of the performances, apparently 
warranted the appalling belief that 
Fenianism was a conspiracy against all 
social order — a vast and secret combination 
of brigands and assassins. No fear is so 
consuming and so contagious as that of 
assassination by conspiracy. The average 
Englishman suddenly woke up to the 
knowledge of the undoubted fact that in 
the midst of English cities there were 
desperate crimes to testify to the existence 
and the presence of that Fenianism which^ 
if he had previously heard of it at all, he 
had only regarded as some ridiculous freak 
of harmless Irish folly. What wonder if he 
now was ready to believe any story of the 
dimensions, the deeds, the purposes of 
Fenianism ? What wonder that when his 
neighbour's chimney caught fire, he started 
up in terror, believing that he was about 
to witness some awful deed of Fenian in- 
cendiarism? The passengers in an omni- 
bus on the south side of London were thrown 
into such an alarm that they flung them- 
selves pell-mell into the road one evening, 
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because in the dusk a man who hailed the 
omnibus, and was getting in, had a 
basketful of bottles in his hand, and spoke 
with an Irish accent. 

Justice, however, ought to be rendered 
to the singular fairness and solidity of the 
English population. For days and days 
a perfect panic prevailed. The Fenians 
were objects of unmitigated horror. They 
were believed to be capable of any craft and 
crime. Some people saw Fenians and 
heard explosions everywhere. Yet it does 
not appear that even in the poorest and 
most ignorant quarters, any sin^zle person 
was molested or injured on the assumption 
that he was a Fenian. On the day when 
the panic might be said to have reached its 
height, a Fenian prisoner who was supposed, 
although probably without reason, to have 
been an accomplice in the worst and wildest 
of all the outrages, was brought up at one 
of the London police-courts for examination. 
A great crowd were gathered round the 
door. There were in the crowd a few 
Irishmen, who, as the prisoner passed in, 
had the temerity to greet him with a cheer. 
The bulk of the crowd met this untimely 
demonstration with no more vehement 
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protest than a hiss. No attempt was made 
to harm one of the heedless sympathizers. 

Still this self-restraint was a tribute to 
law and fair-play ; by no means a mark of 
any absence of hatred and passion. Of 
course it would have been idle to suppose 
that the average Londoner, to whom the 
whole existence of the Fenian conspiracy 
had come with the shock of absolute 
surprise, could distinguish between the 
rabble of assassins who hung on to the 
conspiracy, and men like Charette or Macan. 
The latter was a brave, reckless, ignorant 
Irishman, animated chiefly by what he 
honestly believed to be a patriotic duty, 
but absolutely incapable of any cruel and 
cowardly deed. Charette was bloodthirsty 
enough in the way of revolutionary 
fighting; but assassination was a thing 
as impossible to his nature as docile loyalty 
would have been. But the London public 
could not be expected to see all these 
differences. The word ^' Fenian '' simply 
in their eyes meant incendiary and 
murderer. The newspapers rather heated 
than tempered the popular alarm and 
passion, for they competed with each other 
every day in the utterance of mere invective 
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and denunciation of Fenian ism in general, 
mixing it all up in one hideous hash of a 
great criminality. 

Now this was the state of public feeling 
when the news came out that General 
Charette, who was supposed to be locked up 
safely in one of the provincial prisons, had 
made his escape. The escape had been 
managed with singular audacity and 
cunning. The event for the moment 
almost completely shattered public confi- 
dence. People insisted that among the 
very officials in our gaols there must be 
Fenians who were there for the set purpose 
of enabling their fellow-conspirators and 
criminals to escape. 

The day after that on which Tyrone 
woke. and found Charette gone, saw an 
exciting scene in the House of Commons. 
Some question of public interest was 
coming on, which in itself would have filled 
the galleries. But besides this the notice 
paper contained a string of questions to be 
put to the Government on the subject of 
Charette's escape, and the nature of the 
Fenian conspiracy, and the steps necessary 
to repress it. One question was a little 
peculiar. A Tory member proposed to 
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ask Mr. Attorney-General whether he was 
in a position to confirm or deny a report 
which had found its way into some of the 
public journals, and which alleged that the 
person called General Charette had been 
aided in his escape by a member of that 
House. This question was founded on a 
paragraph in an evening journal already 
mentioned, which gently expressed a hope 
that the earliest possible denial would be 
given to the common rumour that a 
member of Parliament had assisted in the 
escape of the notorious Fenian, General 
Charette. 

Tyrone saw the paragraph, and it amazed 
him. He did not care about the charge 
against himself, as it obviously was, and 
he had even made up his mind that as soon 
as he knew of Charette's safety, he would 
publicly avow and explain his own small 
and almost involuntary part in the escape 
of the desperado, who was his personal and 
implacable enemy. But he could not 
understand how anything of the matter 
came to be known so soon. Somewhere 
or other it seemed that there must be 
treachery ; and revolving in his mind every 
possible and even impossible explanation, 
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he could only think of one person to whom 
any suspicion whatever could attach in 
his mind. Even that thought he put 
away as unworthy ; and he felt a little 
ashamed that personal prejudice and dislike 
should master him so far as to allow even 
a passing thought of the kind to arise. 

Mr. Prinker had secured places forhls wife 
and Jennie in the Ladies' Gallery for that 
night — secured them days before, without 
any reference to the questions about Fe- 
nianism. He came home that day to luncheon 
at three ; the ladies were to be in their places 
in the House at half-past four; and he 
brought the notice-paper with him. He 
showed the one significant question to Alicia: 
and he and she looked at each other, and 
then gave sidelong glances at Jennie. Our 
heroine knew perfectly well that something 
was up which concerned her. She had 
seen many of those sidelong glances of late, 
and they tried her temper terribly. Now, 
however, she resolved to keep her temper 
and her dignity, and not ask any question, 
or show any curiosity. 

"I think, my dear, your sister had 
better not go," said Mr. Prinker, at last, 
looking solemnly at Alicia. 
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Alicia only said, '^Oh, Jennie T' and 
looked sad, awful, unutterable things. 

"Has anything happened?" asked 
Jennie, turning pale and forgetting all 
about her dignity in a quick and shud- 
dering alarm. She thought of some sudden 
death, some dreadful news. 

Alicia looked at her husband. 

" You had better let her see it, my dear,'^ 
he said, with the air of one who would add, 
" She has brought it on herself. Her blood 
be on her own head.'* 

Alicia, who was profoundly grieved for 
Jennie, and did not herself quite under- 
stand what the whole thing was about, 
handed Jennie the notice-paper, pointing 
to the particular place. 

Jennie took it with trembling hand and 
read several wrong questions up and down, 
here and there, and looked up at last in 
utter wonder and bewilderment. 

"What is it?" she asked. "I don't 
understand all this stuff. Do, please, tell 
me. Is it a conundrum ? What is it, Mr. 
Prinker ?" 

" That question, my dear," Mr. Prinker 
replied, with an awful gentleness and for- 
bearance which plainly meant to say, "I 
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will not crush you with reproaches, however 
well deserved." 

Jennie read the question over and over 
again, but its phrases and formalities rather 
puzzled her, and she could only dimly 
guess from Mr. Prinker's manner that 
it must have some relation to Tyrone. 
However, it was clear enough that no 
dreadful calamity had happened, but only 
that there was some charge to be made 
against Tyrone. This did not frighten 
her; it only threw her into the coolness of 
the defensive. 

"I don't think I understand all this," 
she said; "do, please, explain it. I don't 
know anything about General Charette 
and Mr. Attorney-General; what is it all, 
Alicia ?" 

" Oh, my dear !" Alicia shrugged her 
shoulders, looked sad and sympathetic, but 
did not explain. In fact she could not. 

" You see," said Mr. Prinker, slowly, 
" this is evidently aimed at Mr. Tyrone — 
evidently; the paper almost says so — there 
can be no other member of the House of 
Commons to whom such a thing could 
apply. Helping that Fenian scoundrel to 
escape ! Oh !" and Mr. Prinker waved his 
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hand, to signify that the guilt and shame 
of the thing went quite beyond words. 

'•Perhaps it's not true," Alicia mildly 
pleaded. " The papers say such odd things 
sometimes. Perhaps it's not true, dear." 

" Perhaps not," said Jennie, very com- 
posedly; "if there was anything wrong in 
it, you may say it certainly is not true, 
Alicia. Mr. Tyrone does nothing that 
is wrong. I really don't know whether 
helping this man to escape was wrong or 
right; but if it was wrong then you may be 
quite certain Mr. Tyrone never did it. So 
I think we need not alarm or distress our- 
selves. I should like to go all the more 
now, Mr. Prinker, if you please — if you 
have no objection." 

Our Jennie was, as we know, a young 
woman far from faultless; when her voice 
assumed a certain decided tone, weaker 
people did not generally care to argue a 
point with her. They found they got on 
better by giving way. Mr. Prinker did 
not dispute this point; he only thought 
how well he was suited in Alicia, and how 
lucky he was not to have thought of mar- 
rying Jennie. Yet with her kindling eyes, 
her cheeks just faintly tinged with colour, 
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her white, clear forehead, her compressed 
red lips, and her bosom panting with kept- 
down emotion, Jennie was at that very 
moment as charming an embodiment of 
generous, emotional, and noble girlhood as 
one could have seen — ^not to be exchanged 
by any man with heart and senses for the 
purest specimen of the docile, dull, and 
colourless housewife. 

The House of Commons was very full. 
Jennie had begun to understand its ways 
now pretty well. She looked eagerly 
towards the place where her hero usually 
sat, and saw that he was already there. If 
Jennie saw Tyrone half-a-dozen times in 
the day her heart always beat quickly and 
a faint mist dimmed her eyes for a moment 
each time when her glance first rested on 
him. How handsome he looked, and calm 
and even nonchalant. His eyes many times 
went up towards the gilded bars behind 
which she sat, and she knew he was looking 
for her, although he could not see her. 
She felt delighted and proud. Think of 
his looking for her at such a moment. It 
was like a hero just going into battle giving 
his last thought to his love. Jennie was a 
sadly unpatriotic little English girl. Had 
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» 

Tyrone really favoured the Fenian con- 
spirators it would hardly have made much 
difference to her ; she would probably have 
thought that they must be in the right 
when Tyrone approved of them. 

A great deal of buzzing and murmuring | 

talk went on below, of which Jennie could 
make out nothing. She understood enough 
now of the business of the House to know 
that when a member rose with a printed 
paper in his hand and muttered a few 
words, or made dumb show, that was an 
honourable gentleman putting a question 
to the ministers. She also knew that when 
somebody got up from the ministerial | 

benches and whispered something, and 
made a- few awkward gestures, that was a 
right honourable gentleman, a member^ of 
her Majesty's Government, giving a reply ; 
moreover, she was well aware that when 
some really interesting question was to be 
put and answered, there would be cries of 
" Order 1" and then a profound silence, 
and some sharp request to " Speak up 1" if 
the orator failed to make his voice heard. 

Now for it ! A buzz, a hush, then 
several cries of '^ Order!" An intense eager- 
ness everywhere, and then a member rose 
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from the Opposition benches, and in a 
vigorous tone and with lungs that cheerily 
suggested the hunting-field, begged to ask 
the Attorney-General if he was in a position 
to inform the House whether there was any 
truth in the report, that the person called 
General Charette had been assisted in his 
escape by a member of that House. Loud 
cries of ^' Hear ! hear !" followed the 
question. 

Jennie looked to where Tyrone sat. He 
seemed quite composed and cool. She 
almost wished he had looked a little more 
angry at the charge. 

The Attorney-General arose, and drily 
replied that Her Majesty's Government 
had no information whatever on the sub- 
ject. This was so disappointing and such 
an anti-climax to all expectation that some 
frivolous members actually laughed. 

Is that all? Is the incident all over? 
No; for in a moment Tyrone rose, and 
there were at once loud cries of *'Hear! 
hear!" and "Order! order!'' and calls for 
silence. Everybody knew that he was the 
member pointed out, and almost everybody 
supposed that he was about to deny the 
charge. Therefore when he began by 
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• 

asking the permission of the House to say a 
few words of personal explanation there 
were renewed cries of " Hear! hear!" The 
House of Commons has generally a good 
deal of the esprit de corps^ and is glad when 
any of its members can clear himself of any 
personal charge. 

" I assume/' Tyrone said, amid a breath- 
less silence — every syllable he spoke in his 
clear strong voice piercing into Jennie's 
very heart — "I assume that the question 
of the honourable member opposite is 
levelled at me, and I hasten to give it that 
answer which Her Majesty's Government 
were naturally unable to give. But as I 
wish to add a few words of explanation 
I will put myself in order by moving the 
adjournment of the House." (Jennie was 
now adept enough in the intricacies of 
parliamentary forms to know that on such an 
occasion as the present, when a member de- 
sired to do something more than put a mere 
question or give a dry answer, he obtained 
the right to make a speech by moving, 
pro formdj the adjournment of the House. 
Her heart beat more wildly than ever, for 
now she knew that Tyrone had no simple 
denial to offer. The same impression ran 
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with a thrill through the House.) "Let 
me begin by a direct answer to the 
question. I did give shelter for a few 
hours to the escaped prisoner, General 
Charette !" 

There was a moment's breathless pause, 
and then a roar of anger broke from almost 
all parts of the House. Tyrone endeavoured 
to go on with his explanation, but in truth 
he had made a fatal mistake. He wished 
now to express once more, and with em- 
phasis, his utter disapproval of Charette's 
scheme, and even of Charette's personal 
career, and to explain under what unex- 
pected conditions it was put upon him either 
to shelter the fugitive or to act the part of 
a police- constable, and hand him over to 
justice. But he ought to have begun with 
that explanation, and thus disposed the 
House to judge at once justly and leniently 
of his offence. He might then have been 
allowed to say that it was his purpose to 
have frankly laid bare to the Government 
his part in the whole transaction; but that 
when he saw the notice of a question to be 
asked in Parliament he deemed it more 
respectful to the House of Commons to 
offer his explanation there. Tyrone, as we 
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know, had a general respect for the House, 
and believed in its general fairness and 
good spirit But on this occasion, as on 
many others, a feeling of perhaps mistaken 
chivalry possessed him, and made him be- 
lieve that it would be unmanly to begin 
with an excuse. The frank avowal of the 
fact, plain and square first, he thought, and 
the explanation afterwards. 

But it was now too late. The temper of 
the House was roused beyond all control 
Tyrone's avowal seemed an insult and a 
defiance flung in the face of Parliament. 
The horror of Fenianism was rabid. The 
House roared at Tyrone, and endeavoured 
to drown his voice. He kept his place calm 
and firm, and in every interval of the storm 
of anger he endeavoured to send the clear 
tones of his voice ringing through the 
House. But no assembly in the world is 
so tumultuous as the House of Commons 
when once it breaks fairly loose. A great 
number of passionate young loyalists had 
determined that Tyrone should not be 
heard. "He shan't be heard — ^no Fenian 
shall be heard here !'' was yelled by a 
whole chorus of furious voices. If Jennie 
had had time for such thoughts, she would 
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have been immensely amused at the gro- 
tesque spectacle of four or five hundred 
grown men all jumping up, bawling and 
gesticulating together. Tyrone kept his 
place, the only calm and motionless figure 
erect in that tumultuous assembly. There 
were a few other figures indeed equally 
calm, but not erect. The Speaker sat in 
his chair silent and composed as a graven 
image. The principal members of the 
Government and two or three of the 
foremost leaders of the Opposition threw 
themselves back in their seats, and awaited 
the end without the slightest expression of 
emotion, as if it were all only a form which 
had to be got through somehow, and called 
for no observation. All the other figures 
were wild with incessant motion and sound. 
Whenever the tempest of yelling died away 
for a moment, and a word from Tyrone 
made itself heard, the mere sound lent new 
energy to the storm, and a perfect hurricane 
of roaring swept over the House. A few 
Irish members roared for a hearing for 
Tyrone, but they might as well have roared 
against him, for their voices only swelled 
the common chorus. Tyrone was not popular 
among the Irish members; some thought 
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he went much too far, others thought he 
did not go half, far enough ; many believed 
him to be at least a Fenian sympathizer 
and condemned him accordingly; others 
insisted that he was only looking for a 
place under Government. Some steady old 
fellows thought him wild* and dissipated, 
others complained of his self-conceit, and 
thought he gave himself airs. There was 
little cordiality in the support which he 
got now from his countrymen ; such as it 
was, it was given to his nationality rather 
than to himself. 

Jennie could not make out a word in all 
the din — there was in fact nothing to make 
out; it was only anger and noise — five 
hundred men against one. The House of 
Commons does not look dignified on such 
occasions, even when its anger is righteous. 
The one nian has always this advantage over 
the five hundred, that he can maintain 
the dignity of isolation and composure, and 
seems to be unmanfuUy set upon. 

How odd the faces looked! Strange — 
these bellowing gesticulating men, who 
look like maniacs broken loose, are gentle- 
men, fathers of families, scholars, men of 
rank, Belgravian swells, aristocrats. There 
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is the pink of courtesy and chivalry, the 
Hon. Colonel Maidstone, so famed in the 
Crimea, so delightful at a Richmond straw- 
berry breakfast, he is bawling like a cab- 
man, and his face is turning the colour of a 
purple grape. That fat florid man — indeed 
they are all florid now — who is bursting 
out of his waistcoat — his suspenders can be 
seen distinctly as he half rises and shakes 
his 'fist — that is a steady City magnate, 
whose daughters, elderly young women 
already, are in the Ladies' Gallery, and look 
down on their bellowing and jumping papa. 
That strong, clear, well-sustained shriek, 
which the most accomplished gamin of 
Seven Dials would admit to be a feat for 
his envy, is the proud achievement of the 
heir to a dukedom. The hoarse noise 
which issues from yonder stout, short, grey- 
whiskered personage, who looks stolidly 
before him, and .bawls unmoving, is a 
voice that has shouted a word of command 
through many ocean tempests and some 
close battles on the sea. That tall person 
yonder with the long, fair whiskers, who 
stamps and leaps like a gigantic punchinelh.^ 
holds high office in Her Majesty's house- 
hold, and is an authority on Court etiquette* 
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Not one of these men would individually 
and singly do a rude or offensive thing. 
Together they form a pell-mell mass of 
vociferous maniacs. Men are howling in 
furious demonstration of rage let loose who 
would scorn to show the slightest emotion 
if ordered to lead a forlorn hope. That 
great railway man, who now looks as if he 
ought to be in a padded cell, would pre- 
serve a smooth aspect and a complacent 
smile if some news were announced to him 
which threatened the wreck of his dearest 
schemes and the ruin of his fortune. 

Jennie took in the whole field of sight, 
her chief emotion being simple anger at 
the men who tried to shout down her hero, 
but with some room left in her breast for 
wonder that rational creatures could make 
such an exhibition of themselves. She saw 
Captain Cadsby flourishing his gloves wildly, 
and saw that his jaws were distended to 
their utmost limits to let out the sounrl. 
Fixing this one little face, and framing it 
separately from out the crowd, it did not 
look manly or fascinating. Jennie thought 
Mr. Prinker looked better even, for 
although he too was apparently joining in 
the uproar, he did not distend his features, 
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and he kept his hands down. Of course she 
thought Tyrone looked splendid and noble. 
He still stood there, tall, graceful, self- 
possessed, enjoying, in an artistic point of 
view, all the immense advantages of his 
lonely, self-reliant, hopeless position. He 
had no need to distend his features or to 
exert himself. No explanation could be 
heard above that storm. He could only 
wait. At last it became evident that 
waiting was in vain, and was only un- 
dignified. Seizing an instant of com- 
parative lull, he sent the words through 
the benches and galleries — '' The House 
has refused to hear my explanation — I ask 
the public to judge between it and me!'* 
And then with these words, heard here and 
lost there, he sat down amid a roar of 
wild and overwhelming triumph. Then, 
while the shout of the victorious five 
hundred was still at its height, Tyrone rose 
from his place, bowed to the Speaker, and 
walked slowly out of the House. 

The whole scene then grew misty in 
Jennie's eyes, and she whispered to her 
sister, "Alicia dear, I should like to go 
home." Alicia good-naturedly pressed her 
hand. Mr. Prinker presently came and 
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burned them to the carriage through all 
manner of devious corridors and small 
passages. He put them into the carriage 
and returned to the House. He was fussy 
and flurried, and hardly spoke. Jennie 
remained silent nearly all the way; only 
once she broke out with the ejaculation — 

" What cowards men are I" 

"Cowards, dear?" Alicia echoed. 

"Yes; cowards, cowards! A whole mob 
of them against one I" 

" I suppose we must make allowance," 
Mr. Prinker insinuated. " What a pity it 
was that Mr. Tyrone should have acted so ! 
I wonder why he did it ?" 

"Did what?" 

" Helped that dreadful man to escape." 

" Mr. Tyrone only does what is right. 
They could not understand a nature like 
his, those cowards who shouted at him," 
said Jennie, imperatively and decisively. 

Alicia only sighed. She was sorry for 
Jennie, and saw terrible storms ahead. 
She expected that Mr. Prinker would want 
to do wise and awful things to-morrow. 
But it would be of no use, she thouiiht, 
mpting to remonstrate with Jennie. 
an't do anything," Alicia said to her- 
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self; " Mr. Prinker and she must really 
settle it between them. Oh, what a pity 
she ever saw him." The "him" in this 
sentence meant Tyrone. Alicia had never 
herself seen anything much in Tyrone. 
He was very handsome, and had a good 
figure, and all that; and Aunt Granger 
particularly admired his legs; but Alicia 
did not care much about legs, and she 
never quite understood Tyrone's manner, or 
exactly followed what he was talking about. 
It was still early in the evening. Mr. 
Prinker and Colonel Quentin came to 
dinner at eight. Jennie dressed herself as 
becomingly as she could, and came to 
dinner, proud and half defiant, determined 
to show no emotion of any kind. Not one 
word was said about the scene in the 
House. When Alicia and Jennie left the 
dining-room, Jennie went to her harp and 
tried to play. The only notes she could 
sound, were those of that wild, sweet 
passionate air which she had first played to 
Tyrone. She could not bear it; and at 
last she burst into tears and hurried out of 
the drawing-room, making gestures half 
passionate, half imploring to Alicia, not to 
follow her. 
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hurried them to the carriage through all 
manner of devious corridors and small 
passages. He put them into the carriage 
and returned to the House. He was fussy 
and flurried, and hardly spoke. Jennie 
remained silent nearly all the way; only 
once she broke out with the ejaculation — 

" What cowards men are !" 

•'Cowards, dear?" Alicia echoed. 

" Yes ; cowards, cowards ! A whole mob 
of them against one !" 

"I suppose we must make allowance," 
Mr. Prinker insinuated. " What a pity it 
was that Mr. Tyrone should have acted so ! 
I wonder why he did it ?'* 

"Did what?" 

" Helped that dreadful man to escape." 

" Mr. Tyrone only does what is right. 
They could not understand a nature like 
his, those cowards who shouted at him," 
said Jennie, imperatively and decisively. 

Alicia only sighed. She was sorry for 
Jennie, and saw terrible storms ahead. 
She expected that Mr. Prinker would want 
to do wise and awful things to-morrow. 
But it would be of no use, she thou<j:ht, 
attempting to remonstrate with Jennie. 
" I can't do anything," Alicia said to her- 
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self; " Mr. Prinker and she must really 
settle it between them. Oh, what a pity 
sh€J ever saw him." The "him" in this 
sentence meant Tyrone. Alicia had never 
herself seen anything much in Tyrone. 
He was very handsome, and had a good 
figure, and all that; and Aunt Granger 
particularly admired his legs; but Alicia 
did not care much about legs, and she 
never quite understood Tyrone's manner, or 
exactly followed what he was talking about. 
It was still early in the evening. Mr. 
Prinker and Colonel Quentin came to 
dinner at eight. Jennie dressed herself as 
becomingly as she coi>ld, and came to 
dinner, proud and half defiant, determined 
to show no emotion of any kind. Not one 
word was said about the scene in the 
House. When Alicia and Jennie left the 
dining-room, Jennie went to her harp and 
tried to play. The only notes she could 
sound, were those of that wild, sweet 
passionate air which she had first played to 
Tyrone. She could not bear it; and at 
last she burst into tears and hurried out of 
the drawing-room, making gestures half 
passionate, half imploring to Alicia, not to 
follow her. 
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Colonel Quentin did not make his appear- 
ance in the drawing-room. He sent his 
excuses by Mr. Prinker, who came up alone, 
and seemed much relieved to find only 
his wife. 

" Alicia, my love," Mr. Prinker said, 
" that man must never come here again ?" 

"Whatman, Robert?" 

" That fellow Tyrone. It*s all absurd, 
you know, ridiculous, disgraceful ! Your 
sister must have some sense; I wonder 
at her want of spirit — want of spirit, 
positively." 

Alicia shook her head in gentle depreca- 
tion. Alas, want of spirit was not the fault 
usually attributed to Jennie. 

" / call it want of spirit, and nothing 
else," said Mr. Prinker. " An English girl 
ought to be ashamed to have anything to 
do with a disloyal Irish conspirator! That 
man is an enemy of the Queen, and the 
throne, and the Church, and everything. 
I mean, everything that English people are 
bound to respect." 

"I am sure Jennie doesn't mean to be an 
enemy to the throne and the Church and all 
that," pleaded Alicia. "But she doesn't 
think about it, Robert, in that light." 
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" Then we must get her to think about 
it in that light ; we must put it to her in 
that light. We must be firm with her, 
very firm." 

Alicia had a great dread of firmness. 
She revered her husband's wisdom in 
general; and in this case her opinion went 
entirely with his ; but though she reverenced 
wisdom, she sometimes would have liked 
in her heart a little of the quiet wisdom 
which lets things pass off easily. The firm- 
ness of some people sometimes made her as 
nervous in advance as the popping off of a 
soda-water cork by an awkward hand — a 
thing which she always disliked. 

" Jennie is a little peculiar, Robert, 
dear,'' she said— as if Robert didn't know 1 
'' We shall have to be careful. To be harsh 
with her might only make her do the very 
thing we don't want. It generally did. 
We almost always found, poor papa and I, 
that we could manage things ever so much 
better by coming about them indirectly. 
Oh, Robert, I am so sorry for her. I know 
she is suffering ever so much, though she 
wont say it. She is so sweet and good, 
though she has odd ways. Oh, I wish she 
had never seen him." 
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" Yes, yes, of course, exactly. But that 
can't be helped now. I am not going to- 
let your sister, my love, be sacrificed to 
a Fenian and a pauper, and, yes, and a 
libertine, a downright libertine, Alicia ; yes, 
I know what I am speaking about, you may 
be sure, although one can't exactly " 

Then Mr. Prinker waved his hands 
grandly as if to intimate that only his sense 
of what was due to the presence of a lady 
forbade him to make some terrible revela- 
tion. Mr. Prinker always held that even 
married women should never be supposed 
to know anything more than it was proper 
for school-girls to speak of. 

" I never liked him,*' said Alicia, simply. 
"But I thought he was very good — now." 

" I am sorry to say that that is not so. 
People like that don't get better; they get 
worse." 

**That would be dreadful for dear 
Jennie." 

" It shan't happen, Alicia. I'll put a stop 
to it. I'm determined upon that! Any- 
how he shall never enter these doors again. 
I'll write to him and tell him so." 

"If we could only first prevail on 
Jennie " 
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" He shan't come into this house, Alicia, 
any more, whatever happens." 

Alicia felt wretchedly uncomfortable. 

'* I think, Robert, if it could be explained 
to Jennie, made certain in some way, that 
Mr. Tyrone really was a bad man ; if she 
could be convinced of that, she would give 
him up. Oh, I am sure she would ! But it 
would be so hard to convince her. She thinks 
he is a regular hero and an angel — girls are 
so queer ! But if she could be satisfied *' 

"How could that be? How could you 
talk to a girl about such things? How 
could any one explain to a girl that '' 

Mr. Prinker waved his hands again to 
suggest meanings beyond the power of 
Tnodest words. 

" Yes, I suppose so," Alicia said in assent, 
though she did not well know what she 
supposed, and what it was that one could 
or could not explain to a girl. 

" No, my love," Mr. Prinker continued, 
grandly, '' your sister is too young to judge 
of these things for herself, and she must 
allow herself to be guided by us who have 
her interest at heart. We must save her, my 
dear, from all this. She has no other 
friends/' 
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Mr. Prinker looked really concerned for 
Jennie, and manly in his honest wrong- 
headedness. Alicia's eyes filled with tears. 

" There's Quentin now," said Mr. Prinker, 
abruptly. " Look at Quentin ; a clever fel- 
low — a rising man — he has English blood 
in his veins. Quentin, family all English 
on both sides. Quentin has spoken to me 
to-night frankly about your sister, and of 
course I promised to speak to you. Quentin 
wants to ask Jennie to marry him; and I 
tell you what, Alicia, his prospects are ex- 
cellent, and she couldn't do a better thing." 

" I always knew Colonel Quentin admired 
Jennie," said Alicia. ^' I wish she would 
have him ; it would be better in every way." 

At the bottom of the hearts of this ex- 
cellent elderly man and this good and un- 
selfish young woman there was a lurking 
sense that Tyrone, with all his poverty, had 
always looked down upon them, and thought 
them beneath him in social position, and 
that were there no solid advantages to be 
had from it,, it would be uncomfortable to 
have such a connexion. 

" Well, we must break ofi^ this most un- 
fortunate engagement, anyhow," said Mr. 
Prinker, rising with resolute aspect, and 
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preparing to withdraw to his study. Alicia 
assumed that he was going to write to 
Tyrone, and she almost trembled, but she 
felt sure that her husband was right; and 
thus these two good people, faithfully 
acting on their conviction for the best, set 
themselves to plot for an object which, 
were it to succeed, must mar two generous 
lives, and set the heart of a pure and 
spirited giri bleeding for ever. 




CHAPTER IL 

Next morning Tyrone found three letters 
awaiting him which promised, each by a 
handwriting he knew, to be something out 
of the ordinary mass of applications, re- 
monstrances, petitions, complaints, denun- 
ciations, and invitations, which a conspi- 
cuous member of Parliament is in the daily 
habit of finding at his table. One was in 
the hand of Mrs. Lorn, and Tyrone gave it 
the precedence, opening it, however, rather 
reluctantly. It was short. 

" I beg of you, my dear friend, to come 
and see me to-day. I so want to see you. 
Any time after three. Selina." 

Another letter was from Paris, and was 
inscribed in the manly hand of General 
Macan. 

** The Hon, Mr. Tyrone. 

" Grand Hotel, Paris. 

" Dbar_ Sir, — Before this reaches you, I 
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shall be on my way to the bosom of the un- 
natural parent — stepmother, I mean — Lon- 
don, of course. Great things are in the 
womb of Time — droll, too, because Time, 
I think, is generally represented as a 
man. I hope you will not object to my 
calling on you. Would not intrude^ but 
necessity has no laws of etiquette. The 
times are out of joint! Some of us are 
determined to try to set them right. For 
Ireland ! 

" Felix Macan (General)." 

" Confound this mad buffoon ! " said 
Tyrone to himself. " Am I to be the con- 
fidant and butt of all the crazy Fenians of 
the world?" 

Then he took up Mr. Prinker's letter, 
for that was the third, and it was in obe- 
dience to some impulse he could not explain 
that he had kept it to the last. He opened 
it slowly, anticipating vaguely something 
disgreeable, and he read : . 

"Sir, — On behalf of my wife, the 
nearest surviving relative of Miss Jennie 
Aspar, and on behalf of myself, who may 
be regarded morally, if not in strict law, as 
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the guardian of that young lady, I have to 
urge upon you the extreme desirability of 
your relinquishing all idea of an engage- 
ment with her. Mrs. Prinker and myself 
are convinced that such an engagement was 
only accepted in an incautious moment by 
a young lady of impulsive character; and 
we are equally convinced that it is impera- 
tive on us, as entrusted with the responsibi- 
lity of watching over her interest and her 
happiness, to insist upon its being relin- 
quished. I think you will yourself see, 
after recent events, the impossibility of any 
matrimonial contract between a lady of 
loyal English family and yourself, even if 
there were not other objections of a grave 
and personal character on which, for obvious 
reasons, I forbear to dwell — ^to render such 
a scheme dangerous for the happiness of 
the young lady, and entirely undesirable 
to her relations and connexions. I trust 
you will see the necessity of refraining from 
any course which would place a young 
lady, still considerably under age, in a 
position of antagonism with her only rela- 
tives; and in any case Mrs. Prinker and 
\nyself feel reluctantly compelled to de- 
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cline the honour of any further visits from 
you. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 
" Robert John Prinkbr. 

" Maurice Fitz Hugh Tyrone, Esq., M.P." 

• 

It would indeed be idle to attempt any 
adequate description of the effect which 
this letter produced upon the proud and 
impetuous spirit of Tyrone. His character 
was of that peculiarly Celtic mould so com- 
mon among the higher temperaments of 
the race, but so seldom described in litera- 
ture; the character, above all other things, 
sensitive, and in no ignoble or selfish way 
egotistical. There was little in Tyrone of 
that serene, self-satisfied Anglo-Saxon pride 
which can take no offence from any source 
that seems beneath itself. Men like Tyrone 
are usually far too sensitive for their own 
happiness, and even for their own pride. 
Full of personal courage, delighting in all 
antagonism and stress and danger, as in a 
bracing breeze, our young hero always 
found a certain soothing and gratifying 
personal influence in that very antagonism 
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which animated and sustained bis self- 
respect. In the wreck of his personal 
fortunes; in the conviction that he had 
himself been to blame for the pecuniary 
difficulties which cramped him ; in his 
shame and regret for his past follies and 
weaknesses, there was something exalting 
in the thought that he could still make 
himself worth denunciation and opposition. 
But this letter from Mr. Prinker smote him 
with the bitterest pang of humiliation. It 
did not as yet give him much disappoint- 
ment or alarm, for he did not believe that, 
anything Mr. Prinker could possibly do 
would control or influence Jennie. Of her 
heart and her devotion our young prince 
thought himself tolerably sure. But he felt 
the insult contained in old Prinker's letter as 
a chained man might have felt a blow in the 
face which he cannot resent. In his heart, 
Tyrone had always believed himself to be 
making a profound sacrifice to love when 
he stooped to a connexion with Mr. Prinker. 
What he had never dreamed of was that 
he, the heir of all the ages of the Tyrones, 
could be rejected with contumely — spumed 
from Mr. Prinker's door! He had abased 
all his fantastic and mediaeval pride of 
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family at the feet of a commonplace vulgar 
parvenu blockhead, and his homage had 
been rejected with contempt! Oh, how 
profoundly and passionately he felt the 
insult, and how impotent he was to resent 
itl 

The letter at first dazzled him. He stood 
like one stupefied by the unexpected, un- 
imagined shock. He read it over again and 
again, until its ponderous passages had sunk 
deeply into his memory and his heart ; then, 
in a sudden fit of unreasoning passion, he 
flung the letter into the grate, and stamped 
it furiously down among the coals. This 
little piece of folly did him good ; it brought 
him to himself as a shower of cold water 
might have done, for it showed him what 
depth of impotent foolery a man may 
descend to who flings away his self-control. 
Tyrone smiled very grimly at his own vio- 
lence, and, at some risk to his fingers, hastily 
rescued Mr. Prinker's letter. 

Beason came back to his mind with the 
act, and with reason came a rush of love. , 

" Jennie must be thought of first in all 
this," he said to himself ; " nothing shall 
be done that could distress Jennie. It's a 
thousand times worse for her than for me. 

8—2 
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She will have to endure these people all 
day long, and every day, until I can manage 
to release her. She's worth it all — worth 
anything. Come, there is one good thing 
in all this. She says I despise her people. 
Well, she shall see! They insult me, and 
show that they despise me. She shall see 
that I can bear all that for her sake." 

Tyrone was not a hero, a philosopher, or 
a Christian martyr. But there was, per- 
haps, in his resolute self-abnegation, at least 
a dash of the heroic, the philosophic, and 
the Christian. 

He sat down to write an instant reply 
to Mr. Prinker, which he was resolved 
should be good-tempered and forbearing. 
But he stopped at the end of the first 
sentence. ** Prinker is such a pompous 
old ass," he thought, "that if 1 am too 
civil he'll only grow more insolent — and 
then I shall be certain to lose my temper. 
That wont do." 

So he tore up the sheet of paper, threw 
it in the fire, and walked up and down the 
room. " Shall 1 answer it at all?" he asked 
himself. " What have I to do with the 
fellow ? He is not Jennie's guardian." 

Then again he thought, "Jennie is in 
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his house, and if he's not conciliated it will 
be uncomfortable for her." 

And again. " No. I'll have no more of 
this! ril ask Jennie to marry me at 
once." 

Perhaps, in Tyrone's perplexity, it was 
somewhat of a relief to him to know by 
some loud talk in the hall below, that a 
pertinacious visitor was about to intrude 
upon him. This would, perforce, give him 
pause and breathing time. But he was 
hardly delighted when a loud creaking 
step was heard coming up the stairs, and 
his door was unceremoniously opened, and 
the stalwart figure of General Macan strode 
into the room. 

'' Hail to the Chief!" exclaimed Macan, 
in his broad, cheery Irish tones. " How 
do you do, Mr. Tyrone — Tyrone, I mean. 
Back luck to the 'Mister' — it don't suit you 
at all." 

There was no being out of humour with 
Macan, for he would not have it. Tyrone 
would much rather not have had his pre- 
sence then, but he bore up. 

" I didn't expect to see you so soon, 
General Macan." 

*' And didn't want to see me at all, per- 
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haps? I know — and I don't blame you. 
But noblesse oblige: a Tyrone can't shut 
his door against one who conges in the 
name of the old ancient country." 

" Sit down, General Macan," Tyrone said, 
with rather enforced politeness. " Pray 
excuse me if I can't quite uphold the 
character of the Tyrones for hospitality 
to-day. I am pressed for time, and I 
expect all manner of visitors presently." 

'' ril not keep you long. To tell the 
truth, 1 rather took you by surprise — 
crossed th,e Channel with my own letter, I 
suppose. I persuaded your worthy land- 
lady to let me up. At Beauty's door of 
glass, you know, where wealth and wit 
once stood, wealth couldn't get in for all 
his golden key — but wit brought his 
diamond and cut his bright way through! 
Things are diflFerent now, I'm thinking. 
The girls would rather let in Wealth — with 
the carriage and the house in Fifth Avenue, 
or Belgrave Square — and leave poor Wit 
out in the cold, cracking jokes to try to 
keep up his spirits, and show that he could 
bear it." 

" But I have really so little time " 

" Right you are ! I'll come to the point, 
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and once I come to it, FU stick to it. Look 
here, Tyrone ! Give up these fellows here, 
and all your rubbish of constitutional agita- 
tion, and come with us I I've read the 
papers to-day, and didn't I see how you 
were treated, and the cause of Ireland too ! 
Give up their humbugging ParUament! 
England is nearly played out — ^you may 
bet your money on that! Come with us, 
as your ancestors did before you I Don't 
leave it to be said that there was a struggle 
for the independence of old Ireland, without 
a Tyrone in the thick of it." Genuine tears 
of enthusiasm sparkled in Macau's eyes. 

" General Macan, I have told you over 
and over again that I disapprove of your 
fichenjes altogether, and that I haven't the 
slightest faith in them. I had some hope 
that you had given them up." 

" Giv^n them up ! Give Ireland up ! 
Never, by the holy poker — so long as 
there's a puff of wind in Felix Macan *" 

'^ Macan, this is sheer madness! It is 
only provoking mere bloodshed, without 9k 
chance of success or credit. Do try to 
look at this thing with the eye of a 
rational creature. If you think of nothing 
else, think of the strength of England." 
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**That for the strength of England !*' 
exclaimed Macan, snapping his fingers. 
" England's honeycombed like an old rifle- 
barrel. She's undermined — the heart is 
out of her ! We have her working men 
with us, — ^the true grit — Republicans to 
the backbone, every man jack of them! 
We've felt our way ! Tyrone, I beg your 
pardon ; but it's of no use talking. We've 
figured all this up, I can tell you ; and we 
know what we're about. Old Europe's a 
powder-magazine, sir, and we're going to 
throw in a spark. We'll fly the Green flag, 
I say, before many days, if it's pleasing to 
God !" 

" Then don't tell me any more of your 
schemes. I repudiate them from first to 
last." Tyrone stood up as if to intimate 
that he would hear no more. 

"See here, Tyrone — wait a bit — ^think 
of it for God's sake and Ireland's before 
you refuse! What hope have you from 
the roaring mob of Saxons that howled 
you down last night? Did they show fair 
play ? Is it to them you look for redress 
of the wrongs of Ireland? Don't they 
despise Ireland? Don't they despise you 
because you bear an Irish name and an 
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Irish heart? Unprized are her sons till 
they learn to betray ! Ay, sure enough ! 
Come with us ! we have men, we have the 
sinews of war — heaps of money. We have 
a cause 1 We'll put you in your right 
place, and make you a chief and a leader. 
We have a cause, better than all! Look 
on this picture — and on this, Tyrone ! 
Better to fight for your country on the 
hill side than to be shouted down by the 
beastly bellowing of a set of Cockney 
scamps r' 

" The Cockney scamps, as you call 
them," said Tyrone, " don't blow up women 
and children with gunpowder, or shoot 
men in the back, which is more than 
can be said for some of your associates, 
Macan I Look on that side of the picture." 

*' Blood alive !" said Macan, carefully 
depositing his hat upon the ground, and 
solemnly rising to his feet, with his eyes 
staring wildly, " you don't think, Tyrone, 
that any one of i^ had anything to do with 
those things ?" 

*'I know that you hadn't; and bad as 
that fellow Charette is, I don't suppose 
he had." 

" Oh, may I never! Devil a taste! The 
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red-headed thief s a soldier to the back- 
bone! By the immortal Jupiter, Tyrone, 
I'd almost cut off that right hand" — he 
extended a brawny fist, btfrsting out of the 
bright yellow glove that strove to contain 
it—" for the pleasure of shooting the 
blackguards that do these things. See that 
if I wouldn't!" 

'' That's all very well," Tyrone said. " / 
believe you, Macan ; these cowardly crimes 
have nothing Irish in their nature that I 
can see. But you set a conspiracy going, 
and you stir up all manner of passion 
for riot and blood, and you have no 
control over the people you draw into the 
thing, and the natural result is some 
frightful business like this. I tell you 
plainly, that I think you are responsible for 
such results ; and if there were no other 
reason but that I would hold back from 
you. Remember that this is the first time 
such things have been done in the name of 
Ireland !" 

"By the immortal Jupiter, and that's 
true enough !" said Macan, pulling off one 
of his gloves, crumbling it into a ball, 
flinging it on the table, and bringing his 
hand down upon it with a bang, as if he 
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must relieve his feelings by crushing some- 
thing. "It's true, Tyrone, and pity His 
'tis true, sir ! I said as much myself when 
I heard of it. I felt like throwing over the 
whole thing. Oh, for a tongue, sir, to curse 
the slave ! These things bring disgrace 
upon us. I heard it in Paris, standing on 
the steps of the Grand Hotel, smoking and 
looking into the court-yard : up there 
comes a French fellow, and says to a 
Britisher in his broken English, * Have you 
hear ze news from Londres? No? Ze 
Fenians explode ze houses, murder ze 
womans and childs !' 'Who murder 
women and children ?' says I. ' The Fe- 
nians,' says he. ' You're a damned liar,' 
says I, right away, quick as a flash — 
couldn't help it — couldn't hear him say it. 
Wasn't there a row !" 

" But it was true." 

" Of course it was ! to be sure it was ! 
At least it wasn't the Fenians — my Fenians, 
anyhow; but he couldn't know the diffe- 
rence. When I read the news, do you 
know, Tyrone, I cried like a big baby, sir. 
I made a humble apology to my French 
friend, for he wasn't to blame, and I 
hadn't ought to have called him a liar. 
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Well, Tyrone, it was no doing of ours. 
The babe that isn't born, and isn't going 
to be born, wasn't more innocent of it than 
my fellows. But the shame of it is on us, 
sure enough, and we're bound to wash it 
out. We must show that we can fight! 
England will respect us when she sees that 
we can fight. There'll be a fight this time ! 
Let me once get the boys into line, sir, 
and it's death or glory." 

Macan's eyes were dancing in his head 
with enthusiasm, and he mopped his fore- 
head with a gigantic silk handkerchief. 
Tyrone looked at him with a blending of 
wonder, compassion, and admiration. It 
was impossible to doubt his sincerity and 
his ardour. There was something posi- 
tively heroic in that glowing, vulgar face. 

" Macan," he exclaimed, "you are a 
brave and a good fellow ! I am sorry to see 
so stout a heart wasting all its energy and 
its fire in vain.^' 

" Not in vain this time, Tyrone ! Is that 
why you hold back, because you think it's 
going to be only a scare all over again? Don't 
be afraid of that. You'll see we'll fight 
this time, and that our ancestors shan't 
have any reason to be ashamed of us. No 
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halting now, I pledge yon my word on 
this, Tyrone ! ' Wha so base as be a 
slave?' man. Give us your hand, and 
come with us — in life or death, in woe or 
weal, for Ireland/' 

" In life and in death,'' said Tyrone, " I 
am for Ireland ! I am for Ireland's good — 
for her happiness— and so I am not with 
you, General Macan. Your projects, I 
firmly believe, will never come to the firing 
of a shot. And that's the best thing that 
can happen for you and the country. If you 
are able to carry things any farther you 
may have a few murdered men on your 
conscience, and the curses of a few widows 
on your head ; but you will never serve 
Ireland." 

" Who isn't for us is against us, Tyrone 1" 
the Fenian exclaimed, passionately. 

" Then count me against you ! I'll go 
over to Ireland, and if my voice has any 
influence I will denounce you and warn 
everybody against you." 

"Then you're lost, Tyrone, and your 
blood be on your own head I" 

" No other blood, shed in vain, shall be 
on it," Tyrone answered, impetuously. " I'll 
not hear a word more, Macan, and you had 
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better not remain here any longer, or I 
may begin to think of what I ought to do 
for the sake of the country. I never invited 
your confidence, remember/' 

"I don't care a red cent about that,'* 
said Macan, ruefully, " Fm safe enough ; 
you have not yet gone in for helping the 
British police to do their work, and there's 
others in this house that I could trust my* 
self to as well as to you. But I'm sorry to 
think that this is the answer I must take 
away from one we had hopes of." 

*' I have no other answer to give ; and no 
man who knew anything of me could expect 
anything else. You know little or nothing 
of the politics or the men of these countries, 
Macan ! It is the curse of Irishmen abroad 
that their credulity is as great as their 
ignorance in everything that concerns 
England and Ireland. Once for all, Macan, 
j I tell you that your Fenianism is an 
anachronism, and one that must only 
end in making you and your associates 
ridiculous." 

" 'Tis time to go, sure enough," said 
Macan, " when a Tyrone speaks in that 
sort of a way. Thank God, Ireland can do 
without the sons of her old Chiefs — we've 
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the long arm of the lever over in America- 
see if we don't give things a rise ! Good- 
bye, Tyrone, and God forgive you for 
deserting the old cause !" 

The Fenian threw up his hand into the 
air with a wild gesture, half of denuncia- 
tion and half of farewell. Tyrone heard 
him tramping down the stairs, four at a 
time. There was a pause at the door, 
and Tyrone assumed that his visitor had 
gone ; but Macan had stopped in the hall 
to exchange a few words, first with the 
pretty servant (whom he was trying to 
kiss, until the mistress made her appear- 
ance), and then to pay a gallant com- 
pliment or two to the mistress herself; and 
then he swaggered into the street, got into 
a hansom, and drove away. Not even the 
wrongs of his country, or the exciting hope 
of a mighty struggle at the head of a Fenian 
host, could extinguish the brave General's 
devotion to the fair sex. 

"Rebellion driving about London in a I 
hansom I" thought Tyrone, as he heard 
the wheels of the Irish Sisera's chariot. 
" Am I really awake, or only dreaming ? 
Is this the nineteenth century — and St. \ 
James's ? Is he mad ?" 
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It was the whimsicality of the situation 
which first, and not unnaturally, caught 
the attention of Tyrone. But he could not 
help fearing that there was really an omen 
of serious evil for Ireland in the return of 
Macan. With all the fellow's recklessness 
and buflFoonery there was an evident 
strength of passionate conviction in him ; 
and Quentin had always spoken of him as 
at once cool and daring in any emergency. 
For a time Tyrone put away even his 
thoughts of Jennie, and his wrath at Mr. 
Prinker's astounding letter, in his per- 
plexity as to the course he ought to take. 
At last he began to think he saw his way — 
saw at least the only course he could pos- 
sibly take with any hope of doing good, 
and at the same time with something like 
fidelity to the traditions of his race. 



CHAPTER III. 

The intrepid Macan bade his charioteer 
drive him to Pall Mall. He leaned over 
the front of the hansom cab with his arms 
squared, and as he smoked his cigar he 
contemplated the moving life around him 
with philosophic ease, and perhaps with 
more than philosophic good temper. An 
ordinary observer glancing at him as he 
passed would scarcely have divined that 
there were such very terrible revolutionary 
projects hidden somewhere under his 
jaunty hat. 

Macan loved to talk, and when he had 
no other listener near at hand he talked to 
himself. 

" Well, and it's a fine place too, old 
London,*' — it was thus the Fenian chief 
admonished himself as he went. " There's 
more of the look of a home about it than 
all the bran-new, spick and span, frosted 
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wedding-cake whiteness of Paris. I sup- 
pose fellows grow fond of London, some- 
how. I dare say I could grow fond of it 
too if it wasn't for Old Ireland ! There's 
a turn out, coachman with a wig, footmen 

with buck-wheat flour on their heads — bv 

• 

the immortal Jupiter, to think of human 
beings wearing a livery like that 1 There's 
your bloated aristocracy for you. Solid 
houses those; there's a neat corner house 
now for a grocery store, or a first-class 
rum shop. That's a lovely creature 
just crossed over; they're real fine, these 
English girls. There's something solid 
and comfortable now about their figure; 
firm and well put together like the houses 
here. They haven't the faces one sees in 
Broadway — bedad, my heart's in Broad- 
way, as the fellow's in the song was in the 
Highlands. Oh, the double stream of little 
darlings all in their silks and their feathers 
and their dainty boots, tripping up and 
down Broadway on the fine days ! God be 
with you, Broadway, and if I should never 
see you again, 'tis only the cause of Old 
Ireland that I'd give you up for — and may 
the devil admire me if my thoughts 
wouldn't go back from my death-bed on 
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the battle-field for one turn from Grand 
Street up Broadway to Union Square. I 
wonder, are there any poor fellows sighing 
after Piccadilly in that sort of way I 

" Farewell, mj Spain, a last farewell/* he sighed, 
" Perchance I may revisit thee no more, 

But die, as many an exiled heart has died. 
Of its own thirst to see again thy shore." 

That's the real poetry, Byron, my boy; 
* of its own thirst to see again thy shore.' 
Oh, by the immortal nine, the girls ain't 
so pretty as our Broadway lasses, but 
they've good figures; no padding there, 
you bet. Blazes, here we are !" 

Motion always kept Macan in the best of 
spirits. When he got put of the cab and 
stood on the pavement before Colonel 
Quentin's offices, he began at once to think 
ruefully of Tyrone's flat refusal to have art 
or part in the Fenian enterprise. He rattled 
upstairs to Quentin's room, however, and 
burst in upon his friend, who was reading 
the paper alone. 

" How's your health. Boss !" was the 
cordial exclamation of the Fenian. 

"You here, Macan 1" said Quentin, 
putting down the paper with a surprise 
which hardly seemed quite genuine. 

4 — a 
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"Didn't you expect me really, Phil? 
Why, I sent you a warning. No matter, 
Tm here in passing only. The eagle, sir, 
of the Connemara mountains is going to 
make his swoop on the lair of the Saxon at 
last.*' 

"Then you really are persevering in this 
business?" 

"Persevering? Nix versteh^ as the 
Dutchman says. What the earthquakes 
do you mean ? Do you think Pm not Old 
Ireland's until death ?" 

"But is there really any chance; is 
there any organization at all? Stay, 
Macan, I don't want to know, Pd much 
better not know anything more about your 
plans. If I am to render any service to 
you here as a personal friend, it must be 
by keeping quite outside your circle. Of 
course you know that Charette has 
escaped?" 

" Ask me if I know it," the astute Macan 
replied with a wink of his eye. "Bedad he 
has a genius for war, has that same 
Charette. He's Mars in a pair of stays, 
sir — I bet two dollars and a half he wears 
stays. He's off already, 'In the ranks of 
death you'll find him.' And look here, 
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Quentin, the fun of the thing is this, that 
devil a thanks he'll ever get in Ireland, 
anyhow. He don't understand their ways, 
nor they his — if he don't raise Cain be- 
fore he's long in the camp it's a pity. 
What does he do one night up yonder? — 
* Harp of Erin,' you know — but treat some 
of our boys to a harangue on the glory of 
Garibaldi — our Catholic boys that would 
hang Garibaldi on a sour apple tree if they 
had the chance, and he's always on with 
«ome blatherumskite about the Revolution 
as he calls it. The creature's half a luny, I 
think myself, but he has a taste for a fight 
anyhow." 

" Beggars can't be choosers, I suppose," 
said Colonel Quentin, carelessly. " Have 
you secured Tyrone?" 

" Devil a bit," Macan replied, rubbing 
his head. " He's not for us — he'll not come, 
I can't move him, more's the pity. That's 
the man I wanted; one of the real old Irish 
chiefs; better than an army of your 
Charettes that never could understand 
what they were fighting for at all. But he 
wont go with us, and I tell you what it is, 
Phil, some of his words hang heavy on my 
soul." 
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" Indeed ? Trying to bring you back to 
your allegiance to Queen Victoria?" 

"Dry up that. Master Phil! I owe 
allegiance to Uncle Sam and the. Stars and 
Stripes. Oh sure, God protect them same 
Stars and Stripes, whatever becomes of 
Felix Macan, and may they flutter, sir, ere 
long, from the frozen shores of Labra- 
dor '' 

" Yes, yes, to the glowing waves of the 
Gulf of Mexico ! We know all about that," 
said Quentin, contemptuously, " but we're 
not at a Cooper Institute mass meeting now, 
Macan. Just tell me why Tyrone's words 
had such an effect upon you." 

" Well, sir, there was something awfully 
serious about them. Look here, Phil, these 
Irish countrymen of mine, these fellows who 
came to New York as delegates, they can't 
have been mistaken about the organization 
in Ireland, can they ? I have a whole bundle 
of figures and facts here in my pocket." 

" An army on paper?" 

"Well, it's on paper here, sure enough, but 
I hope 'twill turn out on the green sod too. 
And it will, you'll see, I don't doubt it one 
bit, but I just wish I hadn't seen Tyrone 
at all since he ain't going to do us any good. 
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One thing, Phil, I promise you, there'll be a 
fight this time! Vm not going back to 
New York without doing something. The 
funds that I have here were never meant 
to be thrown away on a mere scare." 

"As Tyrone thinks it will prove?" 

"Why, yes, Phil; but don't you believe 
a word of that. He's wrong; he knows 
nothing about it, and maybe, between our- 
selves, the cause is just as well off without 
him. He's losing ground every day in 
Ireland ; that I know." 

"And losing ground here for Ireland. 
You heard of the scene in the House of 
Commons last night ?" 

" To be sure I did. Worse than any bit 
of rowdyism, ever was seen in Washington. 
Yes, he's losing ground here; but it isn't 
for any good to Ireland. And what can a 
man expect if he tries to sit between two 
stools? He'd better turn Englishman at 
once." 

"Is it true," asked Quentin, now with 
some earnestness in his tone, "that he is 
really becoming so unpopular in Ireland?" 

"True? True as the Declaration of 
Independence! He; wouldn't do well to go 
over there in a time of disturbance. There 
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are plenty of boys that already look upon 
him as a traitor, and wouldn't think much 
of drawing a bead on him, as the western 
fellows say. One has to put up with all 
sorts of recruits, Phil ; and, by the immor- 
tal, if I don't know fellows who would 
think it just the right thing to blow Ty- 
rone's brains out! But Til have none of 
that work, anyhow. This is a big thing, 
Phil — a great cause; it shan't be stained 
by any work of that sort if I ean help it, 
anyhow.'* 

'^ Then it isn't quite safe for him to go 
to Ireland?" 

"Oh, well, I wouldn't say tljat j threatened 
men live long. Our Irish boys haven't 
much of the assassin spirit about them; 
never had, Phil ; but still one can't answer 
for everybody, and there are some queer 
ehaps among our recruits ; and, by George, 
anything might happen; the one thing 
our people can't stand is a renegade/' 

Colonel Quentin remained silent for a 
moment, apparently thinking. Then he 
looked up and said carelessly — 

"Then there really is to be something 
done this time?" 

" You bet your dollars on that ! I come 
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across the Atlantic bound to do something. 
The funds that I have ain't out of your 
imperial treasury ; they are the hard-earned 
greenbacks given freely out of the savings 
of many decent boys and girls that will 
never see more the land of their heart's 
hopes; and, by God, sir, they shall have 
some value for their greenbacks! I'll fly 
the green flag, sir, if it never floated again, 
and if it floated the next moment over my 
grave!" 

"Well," said Quentin, rising from his 
chair as if inclined to cut short the discus- 
sion, "you know, Macan, that you have 
my good wishes. I am an American and 
not an Irishman, but my duty to my own 
government and the bond of a business 
connexion with England — ^you see there is 
something of the kind — don't prevent me 
from giving my sympathy to your cause ; 
that is, when there is a cause, and when 
that flag is flying, if it does fly. Just now, 
there is nothing of the kind before the 
world, and I have only to wish my old 
comrade Captain Macan success in his 
enterprise, whatever it be, and to recom- 
mend him not to lose time in dangerous 
places." 
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Macan looked at first rather discomfited 
by the studied coldness of Quentin's words, 
and the unusual title of "Captain,'' and 
he cast his eyes with unfriendly glance 
around the business arrangements of the 
room. But he presently remembered the 
significant emphasis with which Quentin 
had said " If I am to be of any service to 
you here, it must be by keeping quite out- 
side your circle/' His darkening brow 
brightened again, and he said with a cheery 
smile — 

"All right, Colonel Quentin, bully for 
you, Mr. Secretary, or whatever your 
honourable position is. Not another word, 
sir, on that subject. But look at here, 
Phil, I want you to take care of some 
funds for me that I couldn't well be 
lodging in the Bank of England, because I 
may want to draw them out at any moment, 
sir, and the bank couldn't stand the strain, 
don't you see? I can't lodge them in the 
bank, and if anything happened to me on 
the way Tm afraid the funds wouldn't be 
applied to the proper purposes. Now 
you'll keep the money, and I'll give you 
notice just when I want it, and how to 
send it, you see. It's a reserve fund, Phil, 
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and I want to leave it with you, because 
then ril be sure that it isn't muddled away, 
and that it wont be drawn before it's 
actually wanted." 

" How much is it?'' 

Macan pulled out a huge purse of that 
kind which is known in the United States 
as a wallet, and which opening out shows 
the " greenbacks '' Ijnng their full length. 

" It's all in greenbacks, Phil," be said, 
"but you can have them changed; we'll 
want English notes." 

Then he began counting out on the desk 
his rouleau of notes, each for one thou- 
sand dollars. Twenty of these he put 
down. 

"How much is that in British money, 
Phil?" 

" At present rates about three thousand 
pounds and a little extra. That isn't all 
you've got, surely? There doesn't seem 
much warlike enterprise in thaty 

"No," said Macan, a little depressed, 
"we've got a good deal more than that, 
but it will be wanted right away, and I 
leave that much as a reserve. Remember, 
Phil, it isn't the case of a foreign army 
invading a hostile land, my boy ; there's a 
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population there panting to receive us, and 
we only want to strike a blow." 

" To be sure," Quentin replied carelessly ; 
"I bad forgotten that. Do you want a 
receipt for this, Macan?" 

" Nary bit, sir. I can trust Phil Quentin 
with the stamps (banknotes), I suppose? 
Seems to me too, Phil, anyhow, that the 
less writing passes between you and me on 
the subject the better. Brave men have 
been made prisoners before now, eh, Phil? 
and if I was captured by the mercenary 
troops of the British Government, it would 
hardly suit your book to have a receipt 
signed " Philip Quentin," found among my 
confiscated possessions." 

"Well, that is true enough," Colonel 
Quentin observed, and then he made a 
single memorandum in a book, noting the 
amount received from "F. M.," which he 
showed to Macan. 

" All right, Phil. Now Fm gone. Pm 
going down to Manchester first; we've 
some good men there, and then to Liver- 
pool; and then for the death grapple, sir! 
Just one word," and he bent over Quentin 
and whispered a good many explanatory 
words into his ear, chiefly to arrange for 
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ways of intercommunication. Quentin lis- 
tened in silence, nodding his head now and 
then to signify that he understood. 

" Now, Phil, old man, good-bye. I may 
have the luck of better fellows, and find a 
soldier's grave. Don't forget your old 
comrade over many a fire in the woods, 
and under many a fire from the Rebs! 
Perhaps we'll have a good time together 

yet, and talk this over! Anyhow" 

and here Macan broke, for the first time 
that day, into a snatch of song — 

" ' A soldier's life's the life for me» 
A soldier's death, so Ireland's free !' " 

Then he wrung Quentin's hand warmly. 
There w^as a soft, sentimental spot in the 
jovial Fenian's nature, and as he held the 
hand of his companion, and thought for 
a moment of their past dangers and plea- 
sures, their battles and their drinking-bouts, 
a moisture came over his twinkling eyes. 
Quentin returned with a strong gripe the 
pressure of his hand. 

" 'Tis said, man, and farewell — as Mark 
Antony puts it," Macan exclaimed, with 
a resolve to be cheerful. " Farewell ! Phil 
Quentin — if we shouldn't meet again, good 
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luck to you every day you see a paving 
stone, and every day you don't; and when 
you return to the Empire City, give all our 
friends the hearty wishes of Felix Macan. 
God save Ireland !" 

He took off his hat, waved it round his 
head, then set it jauntily on again, glanced 
quickly about the room, in search of a 
looking-glass — saw that there was none, 
gave a hasty touch or two to his locks 
without the aid of a mirror, and presently 
disappeared. 

With a certain sense of relief, Quentin 
heard his cab rattle away. 

With a sense of relief, and yet surely 
not quite without regret. For a moment 
there was a revulsion of feeling, and the 
regret came up pretty strongly. There 
had been a strange kind of friendship, 
queerly bordering on affection, between 
these men, so utterly unlike in character, 
in ways, and in objects. Many a time 
Philip Quentin had been glad of the com- 
panionship of Macan, when he could have 
borne with no one else. Macan was bound- 
lessly tolerant — he never cared whether 
Philip talked or was silent, it was all the 
same to him. He had no scruples so far 
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as the conduct of his friends was con- 
cerned. He seemed to hold the man as 
something separate from his actions, and 
if you were Felix Macan's friend, you 
might have been convicted of anything, 
except perhaps cowardice or pocket-pick- 
ing, and it would in no wise have lessened 
the warmth of his friendship. There were 
many things which Macai; himself would 
not have done, but which he was quite 
ready to excuse in a friend, just as he 
would have looked over some eccentricity 
in political opinion, or in deportment or 
dress. Macan, in fact, regarded nearly all 
moral oflfences much as people in society 
regard certain tolerated offences — as errors 
that one would probably rather his friend 
did not commit, but which were no just 
cause for the withdrawal or even the 
diminution of friendship. Therefore, 
Quentin always felt safe and free with 
Macan, and hitherto at least had had 
nothing which he , would have cared to 
conceal through fear of Macau's moral 
censure. If, however, our Fenian makes 
his character at all intelligible, it will be 
plain that fidelity to a cause was one thing 
which, with courage, ranked as essential 
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to the nature of a man. Indeed, fidelity 
to one's cause ranked with him in a sort 
of way above courage. He knew there 
were different kinds of courage. For ex- 
ample, he had always observed that Quentin 
was nervous and restless while anything 
was still in expectation, but that he became 
fearless in the actual moment of trial 
and danger, while he, Macan himself, never 
knew his animal spirits to desert him at 
any moment, first or last. Therefore 
Macan did not insist upon every man 
being brave after his, Macau's, own fashion. 
But he knew of only one kind of political 
fidelity, and the man who wanted that, 
was. by that one defect, filled with faults. 

Quentin looked out of the window long 
after Macan had disappeared, and thought 
of all this — of the many days and nights 
they had spent in companionship ; of 
Macau's dauntless soul and sunny temper; 
of his steadfast loyalty to his friends and 
his cause, and of the errand he was now 
going on — and amid all his own schemes, 
he could not suppress a pang of regret. 
But when he began to return to his own 
hopes and fears, the regret was again swal- 
lowed up in the sense of mere relief. 
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For some time past his Fenian con- 
nexion had become only a difficulty and 
a burthen to him. When he first came 
to London, he thought it a sort of ad- 
vantage — apart from the companionship — 
to have any connexion with any manner 
of definite enterprise. He came as a mere 
adventurer, whom the close of a long war 
and the prospect of a long peace had 
deprived of any career for a craving ambi- 
tion. He purposed to make everything 
subservient to his efforts to secure the New 
York fortune ; but it was by no means cer- 
tain that meanwhile he might not engage 
in the Fenian cause, if it showed to have 
anything like the importance and the pro- 
mise which it was made to present. Old 
Tyrone's will contained no clause to ex- 
clude him, no matter what movement he 
might engage in; and to have taken part 
in a successful rebellion against England, 
would be a splendid feather in one's cap 
wherewith to return to America. Of course, 
too, there was the greater likelihood of his 
being able to draw Tyrone into the move- 
ment if he himself were engaged in it. 
Therefore, Colonel Quentin was not un- 
willing to come to England under the 
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wing of General Macan and the Fenian 
enterprise. 

But when he had been some time in 
England, all this began to change. He 
saw very soon, with perfect clearness, the 
shallow and hollow nature of the Fenian 
enterprise, and he knew that there were no 
feathers for any cap to be made out of that. 
The mining projects which he had under- 
taken to put out in England, promised a 
more rapid success than he had expected. 
His acquaintance with Mr. Prinker seemed 
to open out many alluring prospects. He 
had come over to London imagining that 
he must live like a mere foreigner there ; 
that the taint of an aristocratic system 
was all over society, and that it would be 
a hard task for him to get any door opened 
to him. He found, on the contrary, a 
disposition almost everywhere to welcome 
him and make a lion of him. Mr. Prinker 
introduced him to many people, and these 
introduced him to many others. He was 
always dining out at clubs and in private 
houses. Never in his life before had he 
felt himself so much of a gentleman and 
person in society. There was something 
in Quentin's manners which, to cultivated 
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Americans who " knew their Pappen- 
heimers," revealed him at once as a man 
not bred to good society. But by Lon- 
doners this was not noticed. The fact 
of his being a foreigner explained and 
accounted for everything. If Quentin was 
not quite like an Englishman of good 
society, that was only because his manners 
were iforeign and not English. So Quentin 
became for a time quite a social success 
in his way. 

He liked it immensely. He enjoyed it to 
the utmost. He had never had any of this 
sort of thing before. He spent money 
freely, and as yet he had the money, for 
his enterprises were opening well He had 
the prospect of his possible inheritance 
still in view. He was revelling in a very 
Capua of luxury and refinement He began 
to forget all about his birth and his bring- 
ing up. He was madly in love with Jennie 
Aspar, and last night's scene in the House 
of Commons had somehow given him new 
hopes on every side, for he thought it por- 
tended the complete ruin of Tyrone, and 
he did not know to what lenrths despair 
and anger might not drive the lost prince 
of the fabulous descent 
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Now the presence of Macan and any 
serious entanglenaent in the Fenian affairs 
would have been, in Quentin's opinion, a 
heavy clog to his career in the future. He 
had gone a little too far with Macan to 
break off abruptly, and he had taken a 
good deal of thought, for two reasons, of 
the declaration that the life of a renegade 
from the Fenian cause might not be quite 
safe against the chances of Fenian revenge. 
But he was quite determined to draw gra- 
dually out of the affair, and he fancied that 
he had cleverly begun opening the way for 
his retreat that day. He did not like to go 
so fer as to refuse holding the funds of the 
Fenians, for such a refusal would be certain 
to surprise and alarm Macan. . But in his 
heart he hoped that the movement might 
for the rest run on its course or burst up 
without his aid ; and now that there seemed 
no hope of Tyrone's being induced to take 
part in it, even after the scene of last 
night, Quentin seriously wished that it 
might prove a mere abortion, and come to 
nothing. 

He put the roll of Fenianism's reserved 
dollars iuto his desk. He took the money 
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carelessly, and did not trouble even to count 
it again. Money was not scarce with him 
just at present, and the twenty thousand 
Fenian dollars had no temptation for him 
yet. 




CHAPTER IV. 

« 

Among the books which Jennie used to 
read again and again, with special fondness, 
in the past days, in the Surrey cottage, 
when real life was as yet only a distant 
mystery vaguely yearned for, was a volume 
of old ballads and poems. Among these 
was the story of the Nut-brown Maid, 
whose lover, to test her constancy, tells her 
that he is a banished man, that he must take 
to the greenwood, and that if she comes to 
share his exile she will have to suffer all 
manner of privations. Each hard trial he 
pictures for her in separate melancholy 
verse. She must lodge in the plain with 
only «a brake, bush, or briar" for roof; 
she must help to feed herself by the aid of 
bow and arrows and the wild deer; she 
must cut her hair to her ears and her 
kirtle to the knees; she must brave a 
variety of dangers, and endure calumny 
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and the scorn of her people and her former 
friends. All this be sure the Nut-brown 
Maid will readily bear. Jennie had often 
thought how easy it would be to endure it, 
and felt proudly convinced that thus far, 
at least, the Nut-brown Maid, instead of 
being held up to admiration as the paragon 
of her sex, and as a proof and pledge that 
a woman " in love, meek, kind, and stable" 
is not an impossible thing, was but the 
type of what any woman, taken at random, 
would do without second thoughts for the 
man she loved. Other tests, indeed, were 
accepted by the Nut-brown Maid, from 
which Jennie confessed, and with scornful 
eye, that she would readily draw back, 
but of these there was with her now no 
thought or question. 

So when she rose the morning after the 
scene in the House of Commons, Jennie 
felt an odd sensation, half proud, half droll, 
as if she were somewhat in the position of 
the Nut-brown Maid. Oh, how gladly she 
would bear privation, exile, and calumny 
for the love of Tyrone! How slight and 
easy such endurance would be ! The 
thought that a darkening cloud of public 
reproach hung over him made her feel 
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positively elate for the moment, because 
she could show how little she cared for it. 
« I only wish," she said to herself, first 
with a smile and then with a sigh, " I, only 
wish I had the chance of proving myself 
like that Nut-brown Maid, that lucky Nut- 
brown Maid!" 

She rose and dressed, full of spirits and 
of good hope. She thought she would be 
very happy if only the first post brought 
her a line or two from her lover, for Miss • 
Jennie felt certain that Tvrone would come 
or write to her that day. She was sure 
that he would understand how the scene of 
the previous night had distressed her for 
Am, and that he would give her some word 
of reassurance if he could not actually 
come. The morning's post, however, 
brought nothing from him. She came 
down to breakfast with Alicia and Mr. 
Prinker, because she was resolved to put 
on a brave front in any case. But she 
began to feel uncomfortable, and much as 
a child does that knows it is in disgrace 
with the family, and that its wrong doings 
are sure to be talked of the moment it 
leaves the room. It made things even 
more uncomfortable that Mr. Prinker and 
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Alicia would not talk about the last night's 
scene, because, of course, Jennie knew that 
they were thinking of it. Mr. Prinker had 
the day's paper, and when he put it away 
Jennie took it up, and found that it had a 
long leader piling up wrath and scorn on 
poor Tyrone. She could not keep in her 
anger. 

"I wonder who those persons are that 
write for the newspapers?" the angry 
maiden broke out, with flashing eyes. 
" How can people write such trash as that? 
If I were a writer like that I think I would 
try to understand the feelings of a gentle- 
man, even if I were born a cad, as littiie 
Theodore calls it. I think I'd try to un- 
derstand what the conduct of a gentleman 
ought to be. But I suppose if one isn't a 
gentleman by nature, one can't learn to 
play the part." 

If the truth must be spoken this illogical 
and spiteful little speech was partly meant 
for Mr. Prinker's comfort. Jennie con- 
sidered that he had acted a very ungentle- 
manly part in not standing by Tyrone, 
and this was her way of conveying her 
feelings. Mr. Prinker bore the attack, if 
he understood it, with exasperating for- 
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bearance. He was ' sincerely sorry for 
Jennie, whom he was trying to serve in his 
blundering, practical wrong-headed way, 
and he did not heed a hot word from a 
generous, impetuous girl's angry little 
tongue. He gave a quiet glance to Alicia 
to intimate that they must be forbearing, 
and must take no notice — a hint quite 
superfluous to Alicia. 

" A man may be a gentleman though he 
isn't bom to it, Jennie," said Mr. Prinker, 
mildly. 

" I suppose so," Jennie observed, medita- 
tively. It must be owned that Jennie, like 
a true woman, was beginning unconsciously 
to take on her some of the ways of her 
lover, and to found her pride upon his 
pride. "I suppose so. At least a man 
sometimes is not a gentleman even though 
he may be born to the rank. Look at 
Captain Cadsby !" 

" Why Captain Cadsby, Jennie?" Alicia 
asked. 

" Well, I suppose he is what people would 
call a gentleman, wouldn't they ? What a 
low, vulgar creature he is. Did you see 
him last night ?" 

" Last night, dear?" 
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"Yes, he was screaming like the man 
who sells prawns in the streets, and jump- 
ing up and down like a harlequin." 

" I don't know that Captain Cadsby's is 
a very good family," said Mr. Prinker, 
gravely. " His father is only the first peer, 
you know — ^belongs to the batch the Whigs 
made five years ago. I sat near him in the 
House of Commons for years — ^the father I 
mean. But there are provocations which 
make even a gentleman lose his temper 
sometimes." 

" But not jump and scream in public I 
think. I can't imagine anything making a 
gentleman go on in such a manner. I am 
glad to know that Captain Cadsby is not 
after ail a gentleman — a man of good 
family. Indeed I thought he could not 
be.'' 

Mr. Prinker said nothing; and Jennie 
presently began to feel ashamed of what she 
had said and repentant. " Could anything 
be meaner or more spiteful than I have 
been proving myself?'' she thought. "I 
can't imagine Tyrone acting in such a 
manner." She endeavoured to make up for 
her offences by special gentleness and tender- 
ness to Alicia when Mr. Prinker had gone 
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into the City. But she could not bring 
herself to speak to her sister with anything 
like confidence about the vague trouble that 
was pressing on her heart. 

Jennie waited in sickening anxiety as 
hour after hour went by, and brought no 
message from Tyrone. Mr. Prinker came 
home to luncheon; Jennie did not make 
one at the table, for Colonel Quentin 
was there. In a vague indefinable way 
Jennie became aware that* some sort of 
mysterious conference was going forward. 
.^ licia drove out after luncheon alone, and 
did not come back for a long time : and 
when she did come back she met our heroine 
with pale face, tremulous lips, and eyes of 
alarm and pity. Carpenter had been sent 
for and had been with Alicia; and Jennie 
could hear from a casual word that her 
«ister had been to see Mrs. Lorn. Alicia 
went about like some one bursting with an 
awful secret, dreading to tell it, hardly able 
to keep it in. Jennie found her sister's 
^yes now and then furtively resting on her- 
self, with an expression of agonizing com- 
passion. Time after time Jennie longed to 
ask if anything terrible had happened ; but 
she controlled herself. "There is some- 
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thing going on," she said to herself, *' and 
I am not to be told of it. I'll ask no 
questions; let them plot their plots, and 
keep their mysteries to themselves." For 
in her doubt and pain she was ready to 
distrust even Alicia, and to believe that 
everybody was plotting against herself and 
Tyrone. That was a terrible day. 

Indeed there was a plot in progress 
against the poor girl's peace — a plot carried 
on in great measure by those who honestly 
loved her and believed they were but doing 
their duty, and saving her from a miserable 
fate. 

Jennie controlled her feelings and her 
anxiety as well as she could. Once, how- 
ever, when she caught Alicia's wan and 
affrighted gaze fixed on her, she could not 
help saying — 

" Do you know, Alicia, that I have been 
thinking a great deal to-day about a terrible 
ffhost story we used to read long ago? It 
was about a man who was haunted by a 
ghost^the figure of a woman who always 
looked at him as if she were going to tell 
him some dreadful piece of news, but never 
spoke a word — always vanished the 
moment her lips opened to tell the tale, and 
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then came again next night in the same 
way. Do you remember it ?" 

" I think so, Jennie ; yes, I think I re- 
member it." 

"It used to terrify me beyond all other 
ghost stories, and I used to wonder how 
the wretched man felt." 

" Yes, dear, 1 wondered too." 

"I can understand his feelings to-day. 
Ohr 

This little ejaculation was caused by 
Jennie hearing the postman's knock. In 
s, moment a letter was brought to her. 
She kissed it triumphantly in Alicia's pre- 
sence, and then ran to her own room. 

Of course it was from Tyrone. Jennie had 
been wild to hear from him, and yet she did 
not tear the letter open at once. She kissed 
it again and again, and pressed it to her lips 
and to her bosom, and fondled it, and went 
into sweet, indescribable, half insane rap- 
tures over it before, at last, she opened it. 
The first glance was perhaps a little dis- 
appointing, for there were only a few lines. 

"My DEAREST Love, — I fear I shall 
have to go over to Ireland again for a few 
days, and I don't know how to see you mean- 
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time. I implore of yoa not to distress 
yourself about Mr. Piinker^s letter, or to 
think for a moment that I could misunder- 
stand you or doubt you. Needless to say 
that I pay no heed to any dismissal from 
any one but my sweet Jennie herself, and 
that I feel myself safe against any from 
her. In very truth, I am glad of the 
whole thing, for it will precipitate matters 
when I come back and compel my Jennie 
to come out from behind her barrier of 
prudence, and trust herself at once and for 
ever to the unchan^ng love of 

" Ttbohe." 

Jennie saw to the heart of the letter with 
the instinct of love. Its tone of good 
spirits, almost of levity, was but assumed 
to save her from any distress ; to make her 
believe that the writer thought little of a 
cruel insult which must have been almost 
intolerable bitterness to his wounded pride. 
Mr. Prinker had dared, in her name, to 
insult her lover — ^to endeavour to drive him 
from her. In the first shock of such a 
discovery, even anger was for the moment 
stifled in Jennie's heart, and she sent forth 
a sharp sudden cry of agony at the bare 
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thought of their being parted — at the pos- 
sibility of such a thing being even imagined 
by an enemy. Alicia heard the cry below, 
and ran up to her sister's room, but found 
the door locked — indeed heard Jennie lock 
it as she came up the stairs, and went down 
again sadly. 

But the cry of agony was soon over, and 
in Jennie's heart then arose a wild feeling 
of anger, of passionate hatred against any 
one and every one who should have dared 
to come between her and Tyrone. It was 
in the first impulse of that anger that she 
had locked her door against her sister. But 
even when that first impulse had cooled 
down she would not go and speak to Alicia. 
She knew that Alicia must be only a pas- 
sive agent in anything that was done, and 
she scorned to upbraid her or question her. 
So she kept down as well as she could the 
beatings of her tortured heart, and she 
read and re-read her lover's letter ; and she 
waited until Mr. Prinker should come in. 
There was no one, she knew, coming to 
dinner that day, nor was Mr. Prinker going 
out. She could, therefore, speak her mind. 
She dressed, of course, as carefully as usual, 
and she brushed back her thick hair ; and 
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«he could not help thinking, as she looked 
in the glass, that what with the flung-back 
mane of hair and the angry eyes, she 
•seemed remarkably like a little lion. The 
whimsical idea did her good, for it made 
her try to tame herself into a more patient 
condition. 

She heard Mr. Prinker arrive, and she 
fitill waited until she knew that Alicia and 
he were in the drawing-room. Then she 
went downstairs and entered the room. Mr. 
Prinker was standing with his back to the 
fire, earnestly discoursing to Alicia, who sat 
in a low arm-chair, drawn near to the hearth, 
4ind looked very miserable. When she saw 
her sister come in she ejaculated, " Oh, 
Jennie!" alarmed by the girl's pale face 
and burning eyes. 

Jennie had thought of many fine things 
to say — grand, impressive, scornful, bitter, 
withering, and what not ; but her eloquence 
fill scattered the moment she opened her lips. 
•She could only say, with quick, choking 
gasps of utterance, " Who wrote to Mr. 
Tyrone? Who — who dared to interfere? 
Mr. Prinker? Oh, what wickedness 1" and 
all power of speech was gone for the mo- 
ment, and she burst into tears. 

VOL. m. 6 
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Alicia was not demonstrative. She did 
not want feeling, but her nature and tem- 
perament rendered it as hard for her to 
express as for Jennie to suppress her emo- 
tions. But she went up to her sister, drew 
her to the chair in which she had been 
sitting herself, and placed her there. 

Mr. Prinker looked rather awkward; he 
once or twice opened his mouth to speak, 
but only shut it again without saying any- 
thing. He was quite prepared to justify his 
conduct, if he got the chance, but how can 
you justify anything to a passionate girl 
crying in a chair? When one explains and 
upholds the most difficult scheme of finance 
in the presence of even the most discon- 
tented and mutinous shareholders there are 
people to listen to the explanation, to say 
nothing of the consciousness of proxies and 
an overwhelming preponderance of voting 
power. But Jennie would not listen just yet, 
nor even look at him, and would only 
sob. Mr. Prinker had never had any- 
thing to do with a girl in such a state 
before, and it must be owned that at that 
moment he regarded his pretty sister-in- 
law as the greatest little nuisance with 
which fate and a sense of duty had ever 
ordered him to deal. 
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Jennie, however, was not a girl to waste 
much time in tears. She soon regained her 
spirit and sense, and the relief of tears had 
given her calmness. 

" Mr. Printer," she said, " you had no 
right to say anything to Mr. Tyrone — or to 
anybody — ^for me. You have only wounded 
me by offending him. You can^t separate 
us — ^nobody can — nothing can. I wish I 
had never come into this house — 111 leave 
it to-night! But why did you write to 
him— what did you say ? Will no one tell 
me? I have a right to know." 

" Jennie," Mr. Prinker began, after one 
or two clearings of his throat and a kind of 
loosening touch to his collar, as if to give 
himself air, " / wrote to Mr. Tyrone for 
your good, my dear." 

" For my good 1 To make me wretched ! 
As if I could have any good without — ^yes, 
without him." 

" You can't marry Mr. Tyrone, Jennie, 
and you wouldn't think of it if you only 
knew ^" 

" If I knew? Knew what? What do I 
care? Is he a Fenian? 1 don't believe he 
is ; but if he were twenty Fenians in one, 
if he were the King of Fenians, I would — 

6—2 
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I mean he would be the same — ^it would be 
all the same to me ! Don't you under- 
stand — oh, Alicia! don't you understand 
me ? He is all the world to me !" 

Mr. Prinker shook his head gravely. "It 
isn't that," he said, "although that's bad 
enough. A man would have been hanged 
in my younger days for less. Why, it's as 
good as treason, when there's a rebellion 
actually going on. But it isn't that — nor 
even his being poor — I mean nor his 
being poor. No, Jennie : Mr. Tyrone is a bad 
young man, a very, very bad young man." 

" I don't believe it," said Jennie, starting 
up, with her eyes flashing. " It isn't true, 
Mr. Prinker — it's all calumny and false- 
hood, and there isn't a word of truth in it ; 
and you ought not to believe it. Mr. 
Tyrone is the best man in all the world." 

Alicia positively started at this declara- 
tioti. Mr. Prinker shrugged his shoulders 
slightly and coughed. 

"Yes, the best man! I don't care for 
your humdrum goodness that never did 
anything foolish, nor tried to do anything 
generous or great. I don't care if he spent 
all his money foolishly and got into debt. 
Do you think I don't know all about that ? 
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Do you think he didn't tell me ? Do you 
think he has any secrets from me ?" 

Here the look of pain and pity which 
came at once over the faces of both her 
hearers was too obviously sincere not to 
startle her. The girl stopped, and looked 
wildly from one to the other. 

"Jennie!'* Mr. Prinker stoutly said, ''it 
would not be agreeable to any of us that 
you should hear, in my presence, what it 
will be your sister's duty to tell you. 
When you have heard it, you will then 
be free to decide for yourself. I cannot 
constrain you — I would if I could, for your 
own sake." 

Mr. Prinker hastily left the room, feeling 
that he had done his duty, but very glad to 
escape. 

Jennie had now braced up her nerves, 
having no idea what was coming, but quite 
clear that nothing could be true which 
threw any stain upon Tyrone. 

'' Now, Alicia," she said, calmly. 

" My darling Jennie, I am so sorry — but 
it's all true ! Mr. Tyrone is very, very bad." 

"Is or waa^ dear?" Jennie asked, icily. 

"Is, Jennie, is. He has not told you 
everything — we know that he has not." 
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"But what is it r 

" Well, there's a person — a woman— now, 
this moment, living in his house — to whom 
he ought to be married." 

"Stuff!" exclaimed Jennie, turning red 
to her forehead. *' I don't believe a word 
of it ! Who has told you these lies ?" 

" Not lies, dear — ^not lies. Only all too 
true ! Carpenter himself " 

" Oh ! is Carpenter a witness against Mr. 
Tyrone?" 

" Most reluctantly ; it was dragged out 
of him, and only for your good. Carpenter 
likes him, and wouldn't say a word against 
him if he could." 

" God bless Carpenter !" Jennie broke iu, 
her eyes filling with tears again. 

"But Carpenter told us he often saw 
this same person with him; and that our 
poor dear father found.it out, and that was 
the reason father didn't like Mr. Tyrone to 
come to the house. Will you wait here a 
moment, Jennie, and I will show you that 
it's too true? Will you, dear — and will 
you promise not to agitate yourself too 
much, and not to make a scene?" 

" What is coming now?" asked Jennie, 
with a settled and scornful composure. 
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" Is somebody to be brought forward who 
has deceived you all ?" 

" No one has deceived us, dear. Have 
you courage — have you nerve ? Can you 
go through with it, and not blame the inno- 
cent or cause any alarm ?" 

'*I don't know what you are speaking 
of, Alicia ; and if my nerves were weak, I 
don't know any better way of shattering 
them than this kind of prelude. Do let 
us get through the whole thing, my dear, 
whatever it is. But, I tell you before- 
hand, it must be an angel of light that 
can persuade me to believe anything against 
Mr. Tyrone." 

Jennie turned scornfully away, and 
leaned on the chimney-piece, and looked 
into the fire. All this was terrible to her; 
it seemed odious and degrading, though 
she could not understand it. She waited 
after Alicia had left the room in an in- 
tensity of emotion that happily bewildered 
her, and almost deprived her of thought. 
The clearest perception she had was of a 
certain strengthening defiance — a convic- 
tion that she could believe nothing which 
told against her lover. She could not 
arrange her ideas distinctly enough to form 
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out of them any conjecture as to what 
Alicia had gone for, or what was to come 
next. 

A movement of feet and a rustling of 
dresses was heard, and Alicia came into 
the room, leading by the hand a fair^ 
pretty, delicate little girl, with blue eyes. 

"This, Jennie," said Alicia, in a tone of 
affected ease and sweetness — Alicia could 
dissemble in a good cause as well as the 
brightest of women — " this is the little girl 
that lives in Clarges Street." 

A strange shiver passed through Jennie, 
and she looked at the child with such a 
fixed and piercing look that the little girl 
drew back alarmed. 

"Don't be afraid, my dear,'' said the 
good Alicia, performing her disagreeable 
duty ; " this lady is my sister, who wants 
to speak to you." 

For her life Jennie could not then have 
spoken to the child. She gazed in strange 
surprise at the pretty face with the blue 
eyes — so like a face she knew ! 

" What's your name, my dear ? Tell my 
sister Jennie your name." 

" Mattie," said the wee thing, in a cleiar^j 
musical, sad little voice. 
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" Your mamma lives in Clarges Street 
now — in the house where I saw you?'* 
Mrs. Prinker asked, becoming a little 
tremulous in her painful cross-examina- 
tion. 

" She lives there now," the child said. 
" We didn't live there always. Papa is out 
of town now, but he's coming back soon — 
mamma says so." 

" What is your papa, my dear?" 

" Papa is a gentleman," the child replied, 
with a flash of pride, repeating the one little 
lesson which, in whatever poverty and ob- 
scurity, her mother had impressed on her. 

Alicia trembled, stammered a little, and 
at last brought out the question without 
daring to look at Jennie. 

" What's your papa's name, dear?" 

" Papa's name is Maurice Tyrone !" 

Jennie gave forth such a cry that the 
child started, turned pale, and burst into 
frightened tears. 

'* Oh ! God have pity on me 1" cried the 
wretched girl; '*take that child away — I 
can't look at her!" 

The evening passed away somehow or 
other and the night ; and everything went 
on superficially as usual. Jennie had the 
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shock of her discovery as a kind of whole- 
some and needful stupefaction for some 
hours; and as the morning came she even 
slept, though always with the dreadful 
sense of a load of voiceless unspeakable 
misery pressing on her. 

Let us say little of it. It would be idle 
to endeavour to track out the course of 
Jennie's fighting soul, fighting amidst such 
a tossing sea of agonies for the next few 
hours. Perhaps no words of her own, no 
dear thoughts in her own mind could do it. 
A hard sense of pain and bewilderment was 
the uppermost; all the lights seemed to have 
gone out, and left her groping in darkness 
and in torture ; all the torment of pain and 
the distraction of darkness. She had been 
brought up in such seclusion from the ways 
of the world, that she had hardly ever 
formed to herself any distinct perception of 
what sin was, having glimpses of it only 
through books, and feeling no inclination to 
guess at it any further. This was the first 
time in her life that she had been fp.ce to 
face with anything supposed to belong to it, 
and now along with its own horrors it also 
meant her sentence to perpetual solitude 
and unhappiness. In the bitterness of her 
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heart she could not help wishing at first 
that they had never told her of this, that she 
had never known anything about it, but 
had always been deceived. There were 
moments, too, when she said to herself, 
"Oh ! if he had but told me of this, told me 
all, perhaps" — and then she grew ashamed 
to think that, perhaps, her love might have 
conquered her pride, as did that of the 
Nut-brown Maid. The one thing plain and 
awful was, that everything was changed 
for her now — that nothing to-day was as it 
had been yesterday. Her lover was dead. 
The Tyrone of yesterday existed no longer. 
For love and life there were now only sin 
and death. 

Alicia plied her pitiless task of duty; so 
did Mr. Prinker. They appealed to her 
self-respect, her womanhood, her modesty. 
They firmly believed the story they had 
laid before her, and Jennie unfortunately 
did not think of inquiring too closely into 
the means by which they had come to know 
of it. The final evidence seemed beyond 
possibility of question, when it came to 
crown and illustrate the previous state- 
ments; and even these, as told to her, 
appeared hardly to come within the reach 
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of doubt. Perhaps if Jennie had known 
that Mrs. Lorn was a party in the little 
combination of zealous protectors; perhapa 
if she had been told that the child waa 
brought from her home, whither she had 
been affectionately invited, directly to Mrs. 
Prinker's, she might have been seized with 
a distrust of the whole story, although iu 
any case the evidence was almost irresis- 
tible. If she, or any of them, had only 
asked the little girl a few questions more^ 
the truth must have come out. The fact 
that there were not long since two Maurice 
Tyrones of the same family must have 
shown itself ; but nothing of this kind 
occurred to anybody. The Prinkers only 
saw the final and conclusive evidence of 
what they already believed to be a positive 
certainty ; and Jennie, overwhelmed by 
such a living testimony, naturally assumed 
that they had tested the story at every step, 
and knew it all. So she only cried out in 
her blind despair, gave the agony of her 
heart forth in a wail of betrayal, and be- 
lieved herself deceived where alone on earth 
she had placed her trust. 

Happily for the preservation of her 
senses, and perhaps of her life, she had 
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resources of spirit and of anger. It re- 
mained for her to do something. '* Let me 
go, Alicia/' she said to her sister; " I will 
write to him." 

"Write to him, Jennie?'' 

" I will write to him, Alicia; let me go, 
please." 

So she went upstairs to her own room 
and locked herself in, and sat down to 
write. She began — 

'^ You have deceived me, Mr. Tyrone; 
your own heart will tell you how." 

" Romance and folly !" she said, bitterly, 
tearing up that sheet and flinging it into 
the fire; and then began another, resolving 
to be proud and calm, but found that she 
had written just this — 

" Oh, my only love ! how could you have 
deceived me?" 

She fired up in anger over her own 
weakness, and tore this too and burnt 
it. Now and then she stopped and asked 
herself, " Is this real? Am I writing thus 
to Tyrone, my hero, my love who kissed 
me the other day when we were so happy?" 
And then she saw the face of the child 
come up between her and him, and she 
wrote with a tolerably firm hand — 
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" Mb. Tyrone, — Our engagement was 
made too hurriedly, and when I did not 
know to what I was pledging myself. 
/ Jmow now^ and I ask you to release me. 
This will not affect your happiness, and 
mine in any case is gone for ever." 

She felt herself softening and breaking 
down over her own words, and so she 
brought her line to a sharp conclusion, 
signed herself " Jennie Aspar," sealed the 
letter, addressed it firmly, and went down- 
stairs to Alicia. " Will you send that for 
me, please?" she said to her sister. 

Alicia took the letter and vaguely turned 
it over. " You were not long," she said. 
**Is it — ^is it all over, Jennie?" 

** It's all over," said Jennie, turning 
away.. 

Alicia put her arm round her sister's 
waist and kissed her cheek. The cheek 
was as cold as marble, and Jennie made not 
the slightest response to her sister's little 
demonstration of affection. 

"Well," Mr. Prinker asked, when he 
came home that day to luncheon, "how 
does she bear it?" 

" Very well, dear. She has written to 
him." 
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"Written to him?" 

"Yes; but it's all right, I'la sure. It's 
all over, I know; she said so." 

"That's right. I knew she would act 
like a proper English giri. And she bears 
up?" 

" Oh yes, very well. Jennie always had 
great spirit. I was quite surprised how 
well she bore up when poor papa died. 
She went about and did everything." 

" Very glad, I am sure," said Mr. 
Prinker, with a sigh of relief, hoping he 
might never have to do his duty again in 
the same sort of way. " He has left town, I 
hear, for Ireland." 

" Indeed ! So much the better ; but I 
hope he will get the letter." 

"Oh yes, he's sure to; they always have 
their letters sent on. There was some talk 
about the government including him in a 
prosecution, but I don't suppose that's 
likely ; that sort of thing doesn't do now in 
such a case. They say he's been to " (Mr. 
Prinker named the Prime Minister), "or 
the Home Office, or somewhere, and made 
some sort of explanation ; but I should 
think that isn't likely. Cadsby says it's 
true, and that he knows it; but I should 
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think they'd hardly receive him. They 
ought not to, but one can't say ; they do such 
odd things sometimes now. Granger says 
he has offered to go to America, but that's 
nonsense, I should think." 

" I wish he would go," said Alicia, rue- 
fully. 

" So do I, I'm sure ; but he wont, de- 
pend upon it. He^s too fond of London 
life, and all that. Quentin, who's a devilish 
sharp fellow, says he's pretty sure to marry 
Mrs. Lorn now. She has plenty of money, 
and is fond of him, and she wouldn't care, 
Quentin says, about the — about that busi- 
ness, you know. She'll have them sent out 
of the way — ^provided for somehow. People 
don't mind that sort of thing so much in 
the south, I believe." 

" I am glad Jennie is rescued from him," 
Mrs. Prinker said, with something like 
warmth ; and that was supposed to be the 
epitaph of Jennie's love. 

Colonel Quentin came that night, and 
<5autiously, curiously studied Jennie's looks. 
The girl dined at the table as usual, and 
seemed quite composed. 

"Bears it very well, don't she?" Mr. 
Prinker asked, as they sat alone. 
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" I don't knpw/' Quentin answered. 
" Perhaps I don't quite understand your 
English ways ; but she seems to me like a 
girl turning into stone." 

So she was. For days Jennie Aspar 
seemed like nothing but a girl turning into 
stone. 




VOL. III. 



CHAPTER V. 

Meanwhile Tyrone, full of confidence and 
courage, sped on to Ireland. He had really 
had that interview with one of the higher 
powers which Mr. Prinker refused to be- 
lieve. A Minister of genius and high spirit 
has already been mentioned, who saw what 
was manly in Tyrone, and to him our hero 
had frankly explained his views, and his 
whole position in relation to Fenianism, 
and his honest purpose in hastening over to 
Ireland. Needless to add that Tyrone said 
nothing, and was not expected to say any- 
thing, about his source of information, or 
even about those who had thrust their con- 
fidence on him. The whole purport of 
Tyrone's communication only amounted to 
this — " I, for the sake of my own country, 
am anxious to prevent the growth of Fe- 
nianism there. I cannot share in your 
ways of action ; I do not want to co- 
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operate with you, for your object is the 
security of the empire first of all, and mine 
is the good of Old Ireland first of all. But 
if you will trust me and not thwart me, I 
may serve both objects,'' The Minister 
appreciated Tjn'one, believed in his inte- 
grity, did not think any the worse of him for 
loving his own people best, even in their 
errors, and spoke a kindly farewell to him. 

So Tyrone set out for Ireland, and the 
last thing he did before leaving Clarges 
Street was to put into his pocket the little 
glove which Jennie gave him, or which he 
took from her, in Hyde Park, and which 
was to be the pledge of their mutual confi- 
dence. It was strange how his spirits rose 
as he travelled on that night. He felt 
boyishly elate. He had a kind of faith that 
he was going to do some good for poor Old 
Ireland, and he hugged himself in the 
thought of Jennie's love, and of the life 
that opened before him. He had flung far 
away from him all the follies and un worthi- 
nesses of his past, and began to see his better 
nature growing gradually disenthralled and 
strong. 

In Ireland he soon found that his task 
was not easy; Fenianism seemed to have 
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bitten into the ver}' heart of the people. 
He went about his county addressing public 
meetings against it and preaching to people 
in private ; and his public meetings were 
often interrupted, while his private warn- 
ings went for nothing among those who 
alone stood in need of them. His influence 
with the peasantry had sadly decayed ; they 
already looked upon him as a renegade and 
a semi-Englishman. The young men in the 
towns were ardent for a policy more bold 
and a nationalism more aggressive than his. 
The wild faith in something grand to be 
done by the aid of the American Fenians 
filled whole districts, and put them out of 
the reach of argument and common sense. 
Tyrone heard nothing of Macan and his 
confederates, but there were numberless 
indications that Fenianism was moving 
stealthily up and down the country, 
and that a stroke of some kind was in 
preparation. 

Meanwhile the nationalist journals began 
to proclaim that Tyrone no longer really 
represented his county; that at the very 
next election he would be thrown out by a 
large majority, and that the sooner some 
better candidate offered himself the more 
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agreeable it would be for the constituency. 
Every day some taunting article appeared, 
reflecting on the "pseudo-representative," 
who only kept his seat because his con- 
stituency had not yet had a chance of 
dismissing him with contempt and a curse. 
Several times he was advised in print to 
resign decently and not wait for actual 
expulsion. At last a deputation of his own 
constituency — a number of delegates repre- 
senting a considerable proportion of the 
constituency — formally waited on Tyrone, 
and requested that as he no longer repre- 
sented their opinions he would be good 
enough to resign the seat. This Tyrone 
promptly refused to do; he declared his 
conviction that all the intelligence and 
even the numerical majority of the con- 
stituency were still with him, and he courte- 
ously bowed the deputation out, and felt in 
his heart bitter and furious. 

The newspapers began nevertheless to 
report that there was about to be an imme- 
diate vacancy in the county; that Tyrone 
would have to resign; that a requisition, 
signed by all his constituents except the 
agents of the non-resident English land- 
lords, was about to be presented to him, 
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calling on hira to resign. Rival candidates 
already began to show themselves ; and 
one suddenly dropped from the clouds, 
whose candidature speedily became a for- 
midable fact. 

Mr. Hamilcar Halbert was a barrister 
in the Temple who possessed a small an- 
nual income, a handsome person, graceful 
manners, a glib tongue, and a boundless 
ambition. He was a very clever advocate, 
and he had in his younger days fleshed his 
rhetorical sword against roystering demo- 
crats in the Temple Forum Discussion 
Society, where no man was more fluent, 
more ready, more full of antitheses, invec- 
tive, and rounded sentences. Mr. Halbert 
had not lately frequented the Temple 
Forum, and was getting on very well at the 
bar, but not so fast as his indolence and 
his ambition at once desired; therefore he 
longed to get into Parliament, feeling a 
pretty reasonable confidence that his ca- 
pacity as a debater there would do more to 
advance him quickly in his profession than 
years of slow and steady drudgery in the 
courts. So he kept his eye open for a 
chance, but in England he saw none. He 
could not spend a great deal of money, and 
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he was practically unknown in politics. 
Once or twice when an opportunity seemed 
to offer, and he had actually b?gan to court 
some particular borough, he had hardly 
taken his first steps when behold some 
man or men of real political mark and 
influence came into the field, and Mr. 
Halbert was extinguished. He did not 
despair, for he had too much faith in him- 
self and in his chances, and he was only 
forty years old. But he began to extend 
his horizon. 

Now Mr. Halbert read a paragraph in 
one of the London papers about Tyrone and 
his constituency. His eye lighted with a 
new hope. He sent for a bundle of Irish 
papers and went into the matter. Then he 
sent for more Irish papers, nationalist, and 
he read himself well up in Fenianism. He 
went to the Temple library and studied 
several books upon Ireland. Next he 
boldly sent to the Irish papers an address, 
dated from the Temple, London, in which 
he announced himself as an Englishman 
who deeply lamented the wrongs done to 
Ireland, a Protestant who sympathized with 
the legitimate aspirations of the Roman 
Catholics, a Liberal who was resolved to 
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embrace to the fullest extent the great 
principle of the rights of nationalities. He 
vaguely hinted at a plebiscite^ and darkly 
suggested that the wrongs of Ireland would 
have been set right long ago if it had not 
been for certain Irishmen who, although the 
natural representatives of a great cause, had 
chosen to make it subservient to social 
position in London, and the patronizing 
mile of a Minister. The address was very 
cleverly drawn up. At first it was hardly 
thought of in the constituency, but when 
Mr. Halbert himself quickly followed and 
went to work, holding meeting after meet- 
ing, people began to think seriously of it. 
Halbert talked admirably; he was beyond 
all question a rising and distinguished 
member of the English bar ; he had money 
enough to make him seem quite a liberal 
and dashing gentleman in an Irish country 
town, and there was a great deal in the reso- 
lute cheery way in which he went in to win. 
Nothing has greater fascination for an 
Irish constituency than the idea that an 
Englishman is spontaneously devoting him- 
self to their cause. Mr. Halbert justified 
Fenianism by all the rights of national 
freedom, and swept half the population of 
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the county along with him by the emphatic 
declaration, " Were I not an Englishman, 
I do not blush to say that I should be a 
Fenian !" 

Not to do Mr. Halbert any grave in- 
justice, it ought to be said that he really 
knew nothing of what he was talking about, 
and did not suppose there was any actual 
organization of Fenianism. He saw no 
harm therefore in flattering what he believed 
to be a mere Irish delusion, and he went in 
for Fenianism in Ireland just as he would 
have pronounced a panegyric on some semi- 
mythical Welsh bard at an Eisteddfodd. 
But the effect was a wonderful success. 
Mr. Halbert's words flew through the 
country, they were repeated everywhere 
and placarded everywhere, and the orator 
himself was only too glad to say them 
over again whenever he had an opportunity. 
To enhance the effect, it so happened that 
two or three men were committed to prison 
for supposed Fenianism, by some local 
justice, on evidence manifestly insuflScient, 
and with a tolerable disregard for law. 
Mr. Halbert seized this heaven-sent chance, 
and so overwhelmed the authorities with 
eloquence and constitutional law, that the 
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prisoners were ordered to be released by the 
Government, and the whole county went 
wild over the brilliant English lawyer who 
had turned from his splendid career in the 
English Courts, to extract from a despotic 
power some justice for the Irish peasant. 

At first Tyrone was inclined to laugh at 
all this : but it soon became no laughing 



matter. When some of his supporters de- 
manded whether the constituency would 
forsake its own flesh and blood for a 
stranger and a Saxon, Mr. Halbert re- 
torted rather effectively by demanding how 
many consecutive months of his life Tyrone 
had spent in Ireland ; whether it was in 
Ireland and For Ireland's benefit he had 
squandered his property ; whether he could 
find his way through the streets of Dublin ; 
whether the Faubourg St. Germain and 
Belgravia are parts of Ireland. Mr. 
Halbert likened Tyrone to the distinguished 
Irishman who declared that Ireland was a 
capital country to live out of. "Gentlemen," 
Mr. Halbert exclaimed, in one of his most 
telling addresses, " I own my crime — I am 
an Englishman. I do not deny the claim of 
my honourable opponent — he is an Irish- 
man. But he is an Irishman who devotes 
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himself to England — I am an Englishman 
who devotes himself to Ireland. It is for 
an Irish constituency to choose between 
us." The hurrahs which followed might 
have been heard half a mile off. 

Now all this, vexatious as it was, need 
not have disturbed Tyrone. There was no 
'* hon curable opponent '' in the electioneer- 
ing sense, for there was no vacancy, and no 
prospect of any immediate occasion for an 
election. Tyrone was member for the 
county, and Mr. Halbert might have talked 
himself hoarse without affecting him. 
Perhaps before the next general election 
things might have taken an entirely new 
turn, and Tyrone might have become 
popular again. But the latter allowed him- 
self to be goaded into a step which was 
perhaps Quixotic rather than chivalrous. 
Taunted here, there, and everywhere with 
being only a nominal representative, an 
incubus on the people and the constituency, 
challenged on all sides to come to a contest 
and .try his claims by submitting them 
to a public decision, Tyrone followed his 
natural impulse or instinct. He vowed that 
no one bearing his name should ever be 
supposed to hold any place which the con- 
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fidence and regard of his countiymen did 
not freely give him, and he announced his 
determination to resign his seat for the 
express purpose of offering himself again 
as a candidate, and allowing the con- 
stituency to choose between himself and 
Mr. Halbert. 

Two or three nights afteir, Mr. Prinker, 
sitting in the House of Commons, was 
surprised to hear one of the Treasury 
Secretaries move for a new writ for the 
county represented by Tyrone, in the room 
of the latter honourable member, who had 
accepted the Chiltem Hundreds. 

"JDone up?" asked Mr. Prinker of the 
Hon. Captain Cadsby, who sat near. 

" Believe not," Cadsby replied. " Going 
to stand again, people tell me." 

" What does that mean?" 

" Some requisition from his constituents, 
I hear — a local quarrel. Brian Boru's an 
absurd fellow to pay any attention to 
them; 1 would not if I were he." 

"No; I don't think a man ought to do 
that sort of thing/' Mr. Prinker said, 
gravely. " Mere Quixotism and nonsense." 

The Quixotism and nonsense, however, 
was an accomplished fact; and Tyrone was 
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already making every preparation he could 
for the coming struggle, deeply regretting 
that he had not resigned of his own free 
will long ago ; but resolved, that as things 
were now, he would fight the course. 

Meanwhile he wrote to Jennie, and got 
no answer. His letter never reached her 
hands. Mr. and Mrs. Prinker made up 
their minds that as all had been broken off, 
and as in the meantime something quite 
new and decisive promised to occur, it 
would be mere madness to allow Jennie to 
receive a letter from Tyrone. It was 
stopped, and sent back to him unopened. 

As yet, in his rapid movements and 
changings of address, he had not received 
Jennie Aspar's letter, and knew nothing of 
what had passed. It was while engaged in 
a conference with his Committee one even- 
ing that several letters were put into his 
hands. He picked out at once Jennie's, 
and one which was evidently in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Prinker. He read Jennie's, 
and was noticed by those around him to 
turn very pale and start. He opened Mr. 
Prinker's : it only contained his own letter 
returned. Tyrone hastily excused himself, 
and left the room. He was absent for more 
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than half an hour, and his absence sur- 
prised his political friends. Then he came 
back looking still very pale and stem. He 
at once resumed the conference in which he 
had been engaged. 

" I am afraid you have heard bad news, 
Tyrone ?" one of his friends said, " for you 
seem to have had a shock. Something 
unexpected ?" 

"Unexpected? Yes!" 

'' No death-, I hope ?" 

" Oh no ; no death. No death. At 
least there is no one dead that I know of." 

" Anything concerning us here ? Excuse 
my asking — I mean anything about this 
business." 

" Nothing at all. Let the- galled jade 
wince ! let the galled jade wince!" 

His friend thought Tyrone's manner 
somewhat strange, but of course pressed 
his questionings no further. For the rest 
of the night, however, our hero's bearing 
underwent a decided change. An un- 
natural excitement seemed to fill him up. 
He talked a great deal, and brilliantly, and 
apparently exulted in the coming contest. 
He drank wine much more freely than was 
his habit, and was rather cynical and reck- 
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less in his talk. When the Committee were 
separating a crowd came outside the house, 
chiefly composed of Tyrone's supporters, 
and cheered for him. Tyrone went to the 
window, and addressed them in a speech 
full of audacious rhetoric and heedless 
brilliancy, in which for the first time 
during the contest he opened fire upon his 
opponent with a personal attack. He 
showed up vivaciously and effectively the 
London barrister, who, burning for promo- 
tion and despairing of inducing any English 
constituency to accept him, had the hardi- 
hood to take his rejected claims and transfer 
them to an Irish population. Tyrone drew 
a humorous picture of the lawyer in the 
Temple, borrowing a map of Ireland to 
find out the whereabouts of the county he 
proposed to honour with his candidature; 
and appealed to Irishmen with any particle 
of spirit in them not to inflict upon their 
country the last degradation by compelling 
her to kneel down and become a step on 
which an ambitious and unscrupulous 
lawyer might mount to an illegitimate pro- 
motion. The audience grew wild with 
delight, and many of Tyrone's friends in- 
sisted that if he had begun the campaign 
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in that sort of way he might have driven 
his opponent from the field. 

"Did you ever see Tyrone in such 
spirits ?* said the friend who had qaestioned 
him to another. '^ I was afraid he had srot 
some bad news that time he left the room 
this evening ; but, by Jove, it must have 
been some famous piece of good news he 
got that threw him into such splendid 
humour." 

The scene of this evening was the capital 
town, the assize town of the county. The 
ruined castle, which was about the last 
tangible evidence of what had been the 
family greatness of the Tyrones, stood on 
the verge of the sea-coast, some thirty 
miles off. This town, where our hero now 
is, consisted of one long, rather broad, 
and very straggling main street, with a 
court-house and a bank, both made of a 
whitish stone, at one end of it, and a big 
military barrack at the other, two hotels 
midway ; a few streets with suburban- 
looking houses branching off on either side, 
then several squalid cottages, and then a 
wide, waste, boggy plain. The events of 
the year were the races and the assizes. At 
present, however, there were some special 
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excitements. There were the thick and fast 
rumours of coming Fenian risings, of the 
landing on the coast of Heaven knows what 
legions of American sympathizers, and 
there was the nearer and more palpable 
excitement of the election meetings. The 
town, therefore, bubbled and boiled over 
with commotion. The very pigs seemed to 
partake of the prevailing animation, and, 
instead of lounging and nozzling at their 
leisure along the main street, ran briskly 
squeaking hither and thither, disturbed by 
the unwonted movements of rapid and in- 
creasing crowds. Mr. Halbert's Committee 
had its head-quarters at one hotel, Mr. 
Tyrone's in the other, and speech-making of 
some kind was going on pretty well all the 
day. There was, however, little of drunken- 
ness, and there was absolutely no bribery. 
The heat of the political issue — Fenianism 
or no Fenianism — had at all events burned 
out the worst baseness of electioneering and 
purified the air. The money which Madame 
Pinel had paid over to Tyrone was not 
drawn upon so lavishly as might have 
been expected. 

But, however all that might be, it is 
certain that Tyrone had little leisure for 
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solitary reflection. His energetic sup- 
porters almost turned day into night, and 
the corridors of his hotel hardly ever failed 
to echo to the clattering of noisy and rapid 
feet. This particular evening Tyrone longed 
to be alone. His mind was literally tem- 
pest-tossed. He had to get through hour 
after hour of speech-making and listening 
to speeches, of talking and listening to talk. 
Half a dozen times after he had, as he 
thought, got rid of aU his friends and enemies 
for the night his door was besieged by new 
visitors, advisers, and partisans. It was 
past two o'clock in the morning when he 
was fairly left alone, and he knew that he 
was certain to be allowed no solitude after 
six. 

Alone, then, at last, he took out Jennie's 
letter and read it again and again. At 
first it had merely been a bewildering shock 
like a blow that blinds one. He read and 
studied it now more calmly, but he could 
hardly pretend to understand it more 
clearly. " Our engagement was made too 
hurriedly and when I did not know to what 
I was pledging myself.'' Too hurriedly? 
Yes ; but she knew everything — ^his ruined 
future^ his past follies, his political convic- 
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tions — all. "I know now, and I ask you to 
release me." What does she know now 
that she did not know six months ago? 
Had any one calumniated him? Perhaps 
the actual truth when expounded by some 
such enemy and Philistine as Prinker might 
seem enough to Jennie. But this was not 
what he had believed of her. He thought 
she would have scorned the talk of such 
people as that, and that she would have 
clung firmly to him through all. The 
thing was plain now; she was not what he 
had believed her. The young man was 
bitterly wounded in his'lov/and in hi, 
pride. He loved her dearly, in a man's 
way as fully and fondly as she loved him. 
He had given her all the faith of his warm 
and trusting nature ; he had believed in her 
as one believes in heaven. He was so 
single-minded that he could not conceive 
the possibility of his distrusting her. He 
had become purified and strengthened in 
the hope of being worthy of her. Her 
image had of late been with him always. 
For her he had abandoned all the cherished 
weakness of his family traditions, and had 
paid positive court to people whom he 
would otherwise have despised. Mr 
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Prinker, if he would, could now tell all the 
world how the last of the Tyrones had 
craved for the hand of his sister-in-law 
and had been contemptuously rejected. 

But foremost in his mind, above all these 
less noble thoughts, was the sickening con- 
viction that he had been miserably deluding 
himself all this time, and that there was no 
such being as the girl whom he thought he 
knew — ^whom he so passionately loved, and 
vvho, as he believed, loved him. The 
worst that he had ever heard of women 
from the words of satire and the lips of 
cynicism was justified, and by Jennie 
Aspar. 

" What a fool I have been !" the excited 
young man exclaimed. " What a blind and 
miserable fool ! Well, there's an end of that. 
I will release you, Jennie, from all engage- 
ment to me. Could I ever have dreamed 
of this ? But I can see it all now. They 
talked her over and told her anything they 
pleased of me, truth and lies together, and 
she yielded and did just as they bade her. 
They are mean and miserable liars, but 
how could she abandon me for them ? Yes, 
she has done it." 

Vague projects or purposes of vengeance 
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were floating through his mind. Vengeance 
on whom ? On this, that, and the other 
person, according as his frantic conjecture 
fancied that now and then it seized a victim. 
But all this was idle, and he soon knew it. 
He was probably only at the worst sacrificed 
to the respectabilities of life. The only one 
who really deserved his rage and resent- 
ment was himself. 

Tyrone sat in one posture, leaning 
forward and gazing upon the grate where 
the white ashes of the extinct turf fire lay 
in heaps. He sat in this one posture, un- 
conscious of everything around and about 
him for more than an hour, holding between 
his fingers his faded and burnt-out cigar. 
The striking of a clock at length aroused 
him ; he stood up, shivered, and relighted 
his cigar at the lamp. 

" So that dream is over !" he said, bitterly, 
to himself. " There passes away my first 
and last thought of love. Well, there's 
still a world remaining. Jennie, good- 
bye." 

He flung his hand suddenly upwards as 
if he were flinging something far away for 
ever. Then he sat down again. There 
were writing materials scattered over the 
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table — ^pens, ink-bottles, all manner of sheets 
and sci^ps of paper and envelopes, scrawled 
almost all of them with fragments of draft 
addresses, suggestions, names, calculations, 
and the like. He took out an envelope and 
addressed it to Jennie; then he drew forth 
the glove which he had taken from her, and, 
after gazing at it sadly, and perhaps irreso- 
lutely, for a moment, he folded it in the 
envelope. " There's your release, Jennie," 
he muttered to himself. '^ I was to keep it 
until you ceased to believe in me. Well, I 
have done so, and I return it now." 

Suddenly he remembered that if he sent 
it through the post directly to Jennie, it 
might be sent back to him by Mr. Prinker 
unopened. He enclosed the envelope in 
another which he addressed to Madame 
Pinel, begging her to give it herself into 
the hands of Miss Jennie Aspar. 

"She will understand it,'' he said to 
himself. " And now, Jennie, we are both 
free." 

But his passion and pain only broke out 
again and raved more violently, and he 
felt almost ready, like the hopeless and 
joyless being in the great poem, to curse 
love and faith and hope and patience. 
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And 80 the morning came and brought 
him his electioneering work and his noisy 
partisana again, and dragged him back into 
prosaic life and bustle, where lie bore his 
pain and his loneliness, his disappointment 
and his bitterness, along with him. 




CHAPTER VI. 

The next day went by, and the next, and 
the next, and Jennie A spar heard nothing 
jfrom Tyrone, and still lived Heaven only 
knows how. At the bottom of her heart 
the unhappy girl cherished a sick and fond 
hope that she might hear some explanation 
from him, or even — she almost blushed at 
the very thought — some penitent confession 
and appeal for forgiveness. It is probable 
that if Tyrone had appeared there upon 
her threshold and given her no time for 
thought, but acknowledged the worst and 
merely implored her pardon, she could not 
have withstood his appeal. Her special 
misery was in this distress, that not alone 
was she cut off from any possible confidence 
with any other mortal creature as to her 
thoughts and longings, but that she dared 
not even frankly acknowledge them to her- 
self! She kept assuring herself over and 
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over again that she did not wish — that she 
would not have — that which in her secret 
soul she only craved for. '^ There can be 
no explanation," she said, firmly, to herself, 
" and there is nothing to forgive, for he is 
not the Tyrone I loved, and all is over;" 
but in her deepest heart she feared that she 
was capable of forgiving him, and even of 
wishing that he might ask to be forgiven. 

Let who can explain it, it is the certain 
and cruel fact that women who would 
reject, despite the evidence of their very 
senses, all other accusations against the 
man they love, will easily believe a charge 
of faithlessness — a charge which brings in 
some other woman. Jennie might well be 
excused if she believed this particular 
charge against Tyrone, for surely there 
seemed evidence enough to place it beyond 
doubt. It did not occur to her to question 
it, but in her secret soul she feared that she 
could forgive it, and therefore vowed to 
herself, in the hope to strengthen her weak 
resolve, that it never could be forgiven. 
'^I am not the Nut-brown Maid," she 
thought, "to consent to share her lover's 
heart with another woman." All the time 
she pitied the Nut-brown Maid, and could 
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not scorn her as much as she felt that she 
ought to have done. 

But meanwhile there was no room for 
pardon or compromise, for the days went 
on and Jennie Aspar heard nothing from 
Tyrone. The first sharp excitement of the 
discovery over, she began to pine and 
languish. If ever a sick human soul did, 
with all its strength, long for release from 
the bondage of life, Jennie Aspar's soul was 
now filled with such a longing. She craved 
for death, and began to feel as if she could 
have no idea of hope or rest but in the 
stillness of the grave. All her spirits had 
left her. She was listless and weary. 
Sleep did not appear to have any power to 
refresh her, nor food to restore her strength. 
She had lost even the power of contra- 
diction, and her once quick impetuous 
temper had tamed itself down to mere 
apathy. Mr. Prinker greatly admired her 
self-control, and the ladylike dignity with 
which she had made up her mind to get rid 
of an undesirable engagement. He praised, 
Jennie every day to Alicia, who was glad 
to hear her sister praised, but could hardly 
understand Jennie's demeanour, and some- 
times began to cherish a faint ray of com- 
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forting d^ssurance that perhaps, after all, 
Jennie had not cared so much about Tyrone 
as thej^ all imagined. 

Meanwhile Colonel Quentin had openly 
renewed, and even pressed, his offer of mar- 
riage. His bearing for many days was at 
once so respectful and so sympathetic that 
Jennie felt grateful at heart, and she had 
always liked his conversation and his man- 
ner towards her. When, one sudden moment, 
he frankly renewed his former appeal, it 
was done manfully and without insistance. 
He conveyed to her in a quick word or two 
that he knew how she had loved and been 
disappointed, and he even reminded her 
that he had foreseen and predicted that 
disappointment; and then he told her, in 
tones of the deepest earnestness, that he 
loved her to the very uttermost. And this 
was true. All the passion of his nature 
had concentrated itself into a love for her. 
He told her that he was determined to win 
her love; and, more than that, to deserve it 
he would wait any time, he would undergo 
any test or probation, but he would not 
recognise a final refusal. 

At first Jennie repelled all this firmly, 
though she could not help being touched — 
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no girl could — by this complete devotion, 
and the homage of a love that flattered by- 
realities and not by compliments. But 
she was pressed upon by her sister and her 
sister's husband. She was alone in soul. 
She was disappointed and miserable and 
hopeless, and she did sometimes begin to 
think that if with her life, now so withered 
and useless, she could do anything to make 
a brave man happy, it might perhaps be 
the best thing she could do with it. It 
may be that even without her own know- 
ledge some of the wounded pride of a 
woman who believed herself ofifended and 
deceived might have come to Quentin's 
aid. But there was one thing which de- 
cidedly helped his purpose, his intimation 
that when he had carried through certain 
schemes in which he was then occupied he 
meant to return to the United States. 
Jennie glowed with a sort of returning life 
at the thought of being taken out of Eng- 
land — away, far away, anywhere, into a 
new country, where she might steep herself 
in forgetfulness. Next to the grave itself 
the thought of a new far country has most 
fascination for the disappointed and spirit- 
broken. 
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Still, when pressed most earnestly, she 
would only say, " Colonel Quentin, I cannot 
speak of this, I cannot indeed.'^ 

At last he thought he had caught her 
meaning, as in truth he had. "I under- 
stand you now. Miss Aspar, and I only think 
the better of you. Your feeling is quite 
right. Let us not speak of it any more for 
the present." 

For he said to himself, *' She. has not yet 
heard from him. He is busy with his poli- 
tical schemes, or he is trying to induce her 
to resume the old engagement. She does 
not feel quite free of him yet." 

Quentin was satisfied, and even elated. 
He felt that he was gaining ground every 
day. He believed that, bar miracles, he- 
must win. He had staked all his soul on 
winning, and in the excitement of his pas- 
sion for this girl he was becoming indif- 
ferent to his other schemes. He had made 
up his mind that when he once had got 
Jennie for his wife he would take her away 
to his own country. He felt no scruple or 
pang of remorse ; he only felt that he could 
jiot care one rush for life any more if he 
did not have her, and he was resolved to 
be a good husband and to make her happy. 
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He would begin a new life when he had 
her for his companion. She should be 
proud of him, and would surely one day 
love him. All the plans and schemes he 
had come to work out — the ambition, the 
revenge, the money — seemed of no account 
now when compared with the "yes" or 
" no " of this simple girl. To this it had 
come with him, and he knew it. 

One word may be said in mere palliation 
of the selfishness of one who had so many 
sins to answer for and whose life proved 
such a failure. Quentin sincerely believed 
that he would make Jennie Aspar more 
happy than Tyrone could. He believed 
Tyrone to be a worthless, vain, and dissi- 
pated young man, incapable of loving Jennie 
as he loved her. From the first he had dis- 
liked Tyrone, regarding him as self-conceited 
and indolent, and in every way admirably 
suited as a husband for Selina Lorn. 

The world, therefore, looked bright for 
the moment to Philip Quentin and he felt 
young again, as if new blood had been 
poured into his veins with the impulse of 
a passionate love far stronger than ever he 
had felt in his youth. After all, young 
people delight to fan their little love-flames 
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and make them seem like conflagrations, 
for the pride and grandeur of the thing, as 
children collecting a few dry sticks and 
burning them take pleasure in fancying 
that the world is on fire. But in maturer 
years people resist the emotion, and would 
rather not be troubled by it or supposed 
amenable to its influence by those around. 
Therefore when it comes it comes as a very 
conqueror, and wastes all else to make its 
stronghold the more secure and its triumph 
the more complete. 

That same night the Prinkers had a 
small dinner party — a few business con- 
nexions of Mr. Prinker and their wives, and 
half a dozen people who came in the even- 
ing. It was a quiet sort of afi^air, intended 
to be informal and pleasant, the persons 
invited being rather those who were sup- 
posed to be gratified by an invitation to the 
house of a wealthy Member of Parliament 
than persons whom the Member of Parlia- 
ment found himself honoured by receiving. 
Mr. Prinker did this sort of thing at pretty 
regular intervals, and thought it proper to 
do. Jennie was in the drawing-room talk- 
ing with some of the evening arrivals, the 
guests from the dining-room not having yet 
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come up, when a servant came to say that 
a lady — a person — particularly wished to 
see her. Jennie started, she could not tell 
why, and asked if Mrs. Prinker was not 
meant. No ; the person particularly desired 
to see Miss Jennie Aspar, and would not 
detain her a moment. So Jennie ordered 
her to be shown into a small reception- 
room below stairs, excused herself, and 
went down. 

Wondering who could wish to speak to 
her, and why, Jennie entered the reception- 
room. It was but faintly lighted. A tall, 
finely-made, dark-complexioned woman was 
there whom she had never seen before. 
Jennie only noticed that she had very 
beaming dark eyes, and that she looked at 
her with an expression of curiosity and 
something like distrust. At least the eyes 
in the dim light seemed to be peering 
keenly, as if resolved to see all they could 
to criticise. 

This was what Jennie saw. What Madame 
Pinel, on the other hand, saw — for this was 
our worthy friend Johanna, indeed — ^was a 
very beautiful and very pale girl in evening 
dress, with white shoulders and a figure 
fuller than at first one might have expected 
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from an appearance that seemed almost child- 
like, and bright, startled eyes, that had now 
a certain lividness in them and looked hol- 
low. Johanna took in Jennie's whole per- 
son and array from head to foot ; not a 
detail escaped her. "She's a little thing 
for a Tyrone to go wild about,'* was Madame 
Pinel's first impression. "I suppose it's 
the eyes or the shoulders." 

"I presume you're Miss Aspar, Miss," 
Madame Pinel began, with a somewhat dig- 
nified and, so to speak, reserved courtesy ; 
" Miss Jennie Aspar, I mean." 

" I am the only Miss Aspar there is," 
Jennie replied in a friendly tone, and natu- 
rally inclined to be friendly with every one. 
"Wont you sit down?" 

" No, thank ye, Miss. I ask your pardon 
for disturbing you; my business is very 
short, I'm happy to say. It's only to hand 
ye a letter. Miss, that I was to put into your 
own hand." 

Jennie so palpably started that Madame 
Pinel could not but observe it. 

"I see you know already who it's from, 
Miss, and Fm free to tell you that I 
wouldn't have come on such messages of 
my own good will ; but he wrote to say he 
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had reason for asking me, and it would be 
new times with me when I didn't do what 
he told me. I was to give the letter into 
your own hand, Miss, and there it is." 

She held out the letter, which Jennie 
was at first about to seize impulsively ; but 
then as impulsively she hesitated. 

*^Why does — ^why does he — Mr. Tyrone, 
send a letter by you? I don't understand 
this." 

"Nor I don't understand it neither, 
Miss; but I suppose it's no business of mine 
to understand anything about it. Here's 
the-letter. Miss." 

"Are you a friend of Mr. Tyrone's?" 
asked Jennie, in a sort of bewilderment. 

" I am a friend, sure enough. Miss, and a 
very true friend, though not as you mean 
it perhaps. I'm an old servant of the 
family of Tyrone. Me and mine belonged 
to them for generations. I'm independent 
now, be praised for it. I'm Madame Pinel, 
Miss, at your service, and I own the house 
where Mr. Tyrone lodges; but I'm a ser- 
vant of the Tyrones ever and always while 
there's one of them left and while I'm 
alive." 

Jennie drew back in anger. This woman 
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must have known what she had lately dis- 
covered ; she must have known it, and shel- 
tered and screened it all the time. 

"I'll not take the letter," she said, 
haughtily; ^^ at least I'll not take it from 
you." 

" Ye can take it or leave it, Miss, just as 
ye like," said Johanna; " there, it's on the 
table under your eyes and I wash my 
hands of it. As to taking it from me. Miss, 
I can assure you I have my pride too, and 
the follower of a grand old family doesn't 
care to be a messenger to everybody. Good 
evening, Miss." And with a grand curtsey 
Madame Pinel swept from the room. 

Jennie trembled so much that she had to 
sit down. To her, who did not know that 
Tyrone's letter had been sent back to him, 
aU this seemed inexplicable. He could not 
Burelv have meant to insult her? Oh, 
heavens ! she could not have been so 
utterly deceived in him. 

There lay the letter, white on the crimson 
cloth. Ah, if it perhaps contained, even 
yet, some explanation, some appeal! .The 
blood rushed vividly to her forehead as the 
quick thought flashed through her. She 
took the envelope; there was something 
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heavier than a letter in it. The writing 
was indeed his own. Oh, how many a 
time had she kissed that inscription in that 
hand! She was almost tempted to kiss it 
now. 

She opened the envelope ; it held nothing 
but her own glove. No line, no word; 
only the glove he had taken from her on 
that happy morning in Hyde Park! All 
the associations of that bright morning 
and delicious scene and her joy in it came 
back upon her — the sun, the grass, the 
trees, the sky, and the love that glorified 
them all ! Never in life was a giri more 
happy and hopeful than she was then. And 
there was the glove- which he had taken, 
and which she bade him always to keep 
" until I cease to have faith in you !" Yes ; 
for she had ceased to have faith in him, 
and so he had sent her back the glove and 
all was over! For a moment a wave of 
remorse swept through Jennie's heart. The 
glove seemed to bring with it a silent, cold 
reproach, which extinguished even her 
grief. Suppose— suppose she had wronged 
him after all? Oh, what agony; and oh, 
too, what happiness! Alas, that was im- 
possible. The truth was but too true ; the 
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reality only too real. Gone is gone, dead 
is dead. In her passion and grief she flung 
herself down, down upon the floor, and 
sobbed there. 

Then came a reaction. She rose, hurried 
to her own room, washed away as well as 
she could the traces of tears, and was soon 
in the drawing-room again. An unusual 
gaiety seemed to have taken possession of 
her. She talked to everybody and was 
quite vivacious. Mrs. Prinker was de- 
lighted to see such a change. Jennie, 
who usually hated piano-playing before 
strangers, sat down and played several 
sprightly things. 

Colonel Quentin, who saw that some 
change must have taken place, came near 
to her in the course of the evening and 
whispered — 

"When may I again put that question to 
you ?' 

*' You may put it now," said Jennie, 
without looking up, but speaking in a low, 
firm tone. '' You may put it now. Colonel 
Quentin; or stay, this would hardly suit 
perhaps. You may ask me to-morrow." 

" And must I remain in suspense all this 
night?' 
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*' No. If that really would be such a 
torture it is not worth your being 'afflicted 
with it." 

" Then may I hope for the best ?" 

" If that is for the best, Colonel Quentin. 
Thanks — ^no demonstration, please." 

So she dismissed him. Her manner was 
strange, quite unlike anything he had 
known in her before; but he cared little 
for that. He felt a rush of blood to his 
temples in the consciousness of his success. 
He would have liked to head a charge of 
cavalry at that moment, just to relieve the 
pressure of his excitement. 

Presently somebody asked Jennie to play 
on the harp, and she complied, as she 
would have complied with almost anything 
that night. She played some common- 
place airs, and then gradually, she did not 
know why or how, found herself gliding 
into an air which was not conunonplace, 
which sounded strange and wild, and even, 
perhaps, unpleasant in the ears of most of 
the listeners — (^' I do wish she wouldn't 
play that horrid thing!'' said Alicia to her- 
self) — and of which every thrill seemed 
to Jennie to come from her own torn 
heart-strings* It was the Irish air she had 
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played on that first and fatal night when 
Tyrone first appeared on the horizon of her 
life. All the past came back in the notes ; 
the happy, cruel past! The lights, the 
faces, the room, around her were extin- 
guished, and she was again playing that air 
for Tyrone, and watching in wonder and 
sympathy the visible effect upon his face of 
the emotions produced. " If I were dead/* 
she thought to herself, '^ I should like some 
one to play that air over my coffin as a 
dirge." She played on with slackening 
strength and swimming eyes, until at last 
the contrast between the past and the pre- 
sent became too bitter to bear, and she 
heard a strange singing in her ears, and the 
room seemed to sway and rock and then 
to sink away beneath her, and she clung to 
the harp-strings as if for mere support ; and 
then a long sigh escaped from her lips and 
the discord of a broken harp-string clanged 
through the room, and Jennie fell from* her 
chair in a faint. 

Colonel Quentin raised her in a moment, 
and she was brought to a sofa. All the 
people crowded about her. " The room is 
too hot," said Mr. Prinker; ''I wish I 
hadn't consented to have gas in this house, 
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it's dreadful !" " I never knew Jennie to 
faint before/' said Mrs. Prinker, "never! 
It's quite wonderful." " She has exerted 
herself too much for our entertainment," 
one lady suggested. " Open the windows 
and the door, wheel round the sofa, and 
place her in a thorough draught," an elderly 
gentleman recommended. 

But Jennie suddenly opened her eyes 
and said, " Thank you all, I am quite well, 
only very much ashamed of myself. I 
always laughed at women who fainted and 
never believed that the thing was real, and 
so I suppose I am rightly punished." 

Colonel Quentin had not the slightest 
doubt that Jennie's overwrought feelings 
had caused her to faint, although he knew 
nothing of the history of the air she had 
been plajdng. But while the knowledge 
made him, perhaps, feel an additional throb 
of detestation for Tyrone, it in nowise 
affected his own delight and triumph. 
Nay, it was, perhaps, another ray of his 
triumph to win her even while the memory 
of his defeated rival was thus strong upon 
her. He knew that, once married, Jennie 
would make a faithful wife and would try 
to be loving, and it would be part of his 
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victory to make her love him in the end. 
At present he so loved her] and had set his 
heart upon her that he only cared to have 
her on any terms ; and he would rather, if 
he were driven to the option, have killed 
her now and with his own hand than seen 
her become the wife of Tyrone. So he 
walked home that night with a sort of halo 
of triumph about his head. On his way he 
looked into a club of which he was now a 
member, and he played several games of 
billiards and won them all. Then, 
out of sheer excitement, he went off with 
some acquaintances to the apartments of 
one of them, where they played cards for 
high stakes until the grey of morning, and 
Quentin won everything. He must have 
done something to give vent to his excite- 
ment. "It's no use any one trying to win 
from me just now," he said, exultingly, to 
himself. "Everything succeeds with me 
to-night 1'' 

He was up fresh and bright in the morn- 
ing, however, and went elegantly dressed 
to Mr. Prinker's house. He was too ele- 
gantly dressed for an Englishman, and 
might, it must be avowed, have seemed a 
little vulgar but for his dark skin and 
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foreign appearance, which gave excuse for 
his style of costume. He was commonly 
taken for a Cuban or South American, and 
so people did not mind his overdressing and 
his diamond pin and studs and rings. He 
had his formal interview with Jennie, and 
when he was leaving he kissed her with 
fire mounting into his eyes, and she sub- 
mitted — sat so still and unresisting that 
even his love congealed for the moment. 

He met Alicia as he went down. 

" May I congratulate you ?" she asked. 

" You may," he answered, " I have won 
my prize ! It is the first great success of 
my life," he said, almost as if he were 
speaking to himself. " I find the sensation 
not so strange as I might have expected. 
Frost and fire give much the same pain, 
I believe. Yes, Mrs. Pr inker, I have won. 
It seems curiously like having lost." 

" Oh, nonsense !" said Alicia, who never 
could understand enigmatical speeches of 
any kind, and therefore disposed of all such 
difficulties by calling them nonsense and 
smiling. She knew she should hear the 
truth clearly from Jennie, and so she again 
gave her congratulations to Colonel Quentin 
and got rid of him. Quentin departed less 
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proud somehow of his success than before, 
hating Tyrone rather more bitterly than 
ever, and not quite certain whether in his 
love for Jennie was not mingled, too, an en- 
larging drop of hate. This at least was a 
new sensation, and it puzzled him. 

Alicia could not find Jennie at first, and 
so went to her bedroom and knocked, and 
asked, '*May I come in?'' and went in. 
Jennie was sitting in a listless way in an 
arm-chair, with its back turned to the 
window. Her arm rested on her knee, her 
chin on her hand, and she was vacantly 
looking at the floor. 

"Isn't it cold, Alicia?" were the first 
words she said. 

" Cold, dear? No. I don't think so." 
"Oh yes, it's very cold. I feel quite 
shivery." 

" Why don't you have a fire, Jennie?" 
"I don't like a fire; I think I'll go to 
bed." 

" Good gracious ! Are you unwell, dear?'* 
" No, Alicia, quite well. But I think I'm 
cold and sleepy. Has Colonel Quontin 
gone?" 

"He has gone — ^yes. But, Jennie, am 
not I to congratulate you?" 
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" If you like, Alicia." 

" You have promised, have you not?" 

" Oh yes, Fve promised him; didn't he tell 
you? I don't see any other way of getting 
rid of the whole aflPair." 

" But, Jennie, my dear, surely you are 
not sorry for it? You don't dislike Colonel 
Quentin?" 

"I don't dislike him particularly. I. 
don't think I do. I didn't dislike him 
yesterday, and perhaps I may not to- 
morrow. What does it matter? I have 
promised to marry him." 

" But, my dear, really now, is that the 
right sort of spirit? You know, Jennie, 
we don't want to press you, we only think 
of your own good. If you really don't like 
it, it is not too late even yet. Mr. Prinker 
wouldn't " 

" My mind is quite made up, Alicia. We 
needn't trouble Mr. Prinker any more about 
it; I am sure he must be quite sick of me 
and my affairs already. Besides, my dear," 
Jennie said, in a strange quick tone, and 
turning half away, " I don't feel fit for any- 
thing else now." 

" How, Jennie ? I don't understand." 

" I feel all over guilty and ashamed." 
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" Good gracious ! What nonsense ! What 
do you mean ?" 

" Can't you guess ?" Jennie asked, list- 
lessly. " I have been kissed by Colonel 
Quentin three times, I think, and I sub- 
mitted quietly." 

" Why, Jennie," Alicia remonstrated half 
vexed and half amused, ^*what can you 
mean by talking in that sort of way? 
You would make one angry, only of course 
I know that you don't mean what you 
say. 

" Don't I ? If I could only say all that 
I mean ! I wish I were an authoress. I think 
I could describe exactly how women feel 
when first they know that they are shamed 
and lost, and that they have only themselves 
to blame!" 

" Jennie, Jennie, my dear !" 

" Don't be alarmed, Alicia ! It's all 
right, my dear, I have no doubt. Oh yes; 
I'll keep my promise to Colonel Quentin. 
That's quite settled. I am not fit for any- 
thing else now." 

" I don't know what to make of her," the 
puzzled Alicia uncomfortably said to her- 
self as she came away. ^' I am afraid she is 
still thinking of that man," meaning Tyrone. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The girl turning into stone began to have a 
terrible influence over the life of Philip 
Quentin. He had to all appearance gained 
the summit of his hopes, or at least gained 
the promise that the way would be opened 
to him. Yet. a singular change now came 
over him, and he grew day by day more 
moody, cynical, and sullen. He loved 
Jennie with all the passion of an ardent 
nature which had never before known a 
really devouring emotion. But while he 
loved her he sometimes almost hated her. 
He had not thought when in the first flush 
of his triumph what it is to possess the 
formal promise of a woman without one 
ray of her affection. The passive, ice-cold 
demeanour of Jennie Aspar maddened him. 
He might come when he liked and as often, 
go when he pleased and as soon ; he might 
fiit beside her and take her hand, and she 
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was always the same, cold and unmoved. 
He was free to kiss her when he pleased ; 
the marble Clytie in the drawing-room could 
not have offered a more passive and un- 
answering cheek. So the touch of that 
cheek which had first set him in a flame 
was now almost a dread to him. A hun- 
dred times a day he cursed himself because 
he could not, do what he would, bring any 
gleam of welcome into her eye or tremor of 
emotion into her hand. 

Now he had of late neglected almost 
everything for this girl and his love. She 
had come and breathed upon the frostwork 
of his schemes and melted them. The in- 
stant one thing went wrong another thing 
began to go wrong as well. One of his 
companies was fast going to smash^ as he 
well knew, and yet he did not venture to 
make any sign of his knowledge or to warn 
Prinker. He received every now and then 
alarming little secret messages from his old 
Fenian associates, which showed him that 
it is much easier to get into coquetry with 
foreign rebellion than to get out of it. 
Macan had entrusted him with the three 
thousand pounds of the Fenian funds fully 
believing that the money would be safest 
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in his calm and neutral hands, and from 
the hints he Avas secretly receiving he ex- 
pected that any day he might be called 
upon for this money, and at present he had 
it not. True that his speculations on the 
whole were not working badly, and he 
looked for remittances soon from America ; 
but meanwhile the Fenian funds were gone, 
and he might any day be called to account 
for them. He began to fear, likewise, that 
he had committed himself too far to Fe- 
nianism, and he even had a dread of beinff 
arrested. Full of this fear he had sought 
an interview with the American Minister in 
London, who took him very coldly — the 
better class of his own countrymen always 
kept shyly aloof from Quentin — and, without 
openly assuming that he stood on any terms 
of familiarity with Fenianism, intimated to 
him that the Government of the United 
States could afford no protection to any 
American citizen who on British soil dis- 
regarded the political laws of England. 
Another fear began to haunt him, the 
dread of assassination by some deceived and 
disappointed Fenian. Colonel Quentin was, 
as we have already shown, a man full of 
courage in action, but his organization was 
above all things nervous, and he could not 
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bear anticipated danger. Every day he 
more and more eagerly promised himself 
that when he married Jennie he would at 
once carry her away to his own country. 

Meantime he ascribed all his crosses and 
danger to Tyrone, the memory of whose 
very manner towards himself still rankled 
in his breast amid all his more profound 
emotions. Therefore he delighted in the 
thought that by marrying Jennie, were she 
wrought out of the very stone to which he 
had himself compared her, he would inflict 
a pang of humiliation on his rival. Nor did 
he fail to count still upon one grand chance, 
the chance that Tyrone would instantly in 
sheer anger and despair marry Mrs. Lorn. 
" I am the most Christian of enemies," 
Quentin once said to himself. "I only 
want to make the man I most dislike the 
husband of a rich and handsome woman." 

He was in this condition of mind when 
he received one day a sudden and impera- 
tive request from Mrs. Lorn that he would 
come and see her. He obeyed the summons 
rather unwillingly. He found Selina alone, 
and looking pale and much disturbed. She 
had taken care to send Theodore out of the 
way. 
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She stood up tlie moment he entered the 
room and went hastily to meet him. 

^^ Philip," she exclaimed, ^^I have sent 
for you to give you fair warning. Our 
compact is at an end«" 

Philip looked at her with a hardly dis- 
guised contempt. He had seen enough of 
these emotional displays already. 

^^ I don't care about play-acting much at 
any time, Mrs. Lorn/* he said, coldly, " and 
just now the realities of life engage me rather 
too much. I should like to know — ^in very 
plain words, please — what you mean." 

" What I say, Philip. I break off from 
this conspiracy, or whatever it is! You 
must go your own way; I shall leave 
London/' 

"Has he been cold?'' Quentin asked, 
with a sneer. 

"He has been as he always is, manly, 
gentlemanly. Ah, he is a gentleman ! But 
he cares nothing for me — ^no, nothing ; and 
I will not degrade myself any more !" 

" Did he tell you he cared nothing for 
you ? That was hardly so like a gentleman, 
was it?'' 

" He spoke to me like a friend, a true, 
brave friend. He touched all that was 
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good • in my heart — oh yes, I have a heart 
still, Colonel Quentin ! — when he opened 
his own soul to me. I know it all now; 
his heart is with that girl, he still loves 
her fondly and deeply. He will never 
marry.'' 

"Did he tell you this?' Quentin asked, 
turning savagely on her. 

" He did. Heaven knows whether it was 
not in pity and regard for me, to prevent 
my humbling myself in vain ! How manly 
and noble he is! If 1 only could have had 
such a friend always, Philip, I think I 
should always have been a true and constant 
woman." 

" I don't know," Quentin said, coldly. 
"You are like other women; you only think 
the more of a man who wont have you. 
But if you have managed your love affairs 
badly, Selina, how can I help you ? What 
is it to me? Excuse my plain words." 

"It is this to you, that I'll not any 
longer keep up my share in this ridiculous 
story that we concocted about him. I 
obeyed you in that — I told you all about it 
the other day — ^but I'll not keep it up any 
longer. You have done him harm enough. 
You have stolen from him the only woman 
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he loved. I'll not have any more to do with 
the damaging of his reputation." 

"I don't think it matters at all," said 
Quentin, with seeming carelessness. " If 
that particular story was not true there are 
plenty of others that are. Do your best 
and worst, Mrs. Lorn ; I see what the eflTect 
of my generosity was when, like a fool, I 
released my hold over you." 

" No !" she exclaimed, with energy, " it's 
not that, I declare to you ; I shouldn't care 
now what you said or published about me, 
true or false. It does not touch me any 
more. I am defeated, and I am going 
away with my son ; but I will have no 
more to do with your schemes, and I only 
hope that we may never meet again." 

Quentin stood for a moment with his 
hands, one of which held his hat, behind 
his back, and fixed his glittering eyes on 
her. She was easily quelled and she did 
not look up. 

" Selina," he said, at last, " you are not 
quite so simple and romantic a person as 
you give yourself out to be. You are not 
at all likely to retire from the world quite 
so soon ; you will survive all this without 
much trouble, and I daresay will find a 
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new lover about the week after next. I 
advise you not to interfere in what no 
longer concerns you or to make an enemy 
of me. If I am driven too far I can 
perhaps injure your confidential friend more 
practically than by merely damaging his 
reputation for morality. I can be a dan- 
gerous enemy to him ; and if I must be his 
enemy I will be dangerous. If you care 
about him don't set me against him. Think 
of all this, Selina. No one shall cross my 
path with impunity in this afiair, you may 
depend on thaty 

" I know," she said, passionately, " that 
you have no pity ; you never had !" 

''I wonder who ever had pity on me 
when I stood in need of it ? I did take pity 
on you once, and see what came of it ! I think 
the sooner you leave London the better, 
Mrs. Lorn ; you have about played yourself 
out here. Anyhow, don't interfere with 
me, and don't make me the enemy of any- 
body you care for." 

He left her abruptly and left her a prey 
to vague alarm. For himself he had kept 
up an appearance of indifi^erence, but her 
hints and threats wrought heavily upon him. 
If one word of what she had been saying 
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were to reach Jennie he well knew that she 
would fling him off. There was a time 
when he would have welcomed anything 
which opened up another chance of his 
securing the money prize which had 
tempted him into all this labyrinth of 
scheming. But now that counted for hardly 
anything with him. The wealth of old 
Tyrone and the possibility of grasping it 
had long since ceased to be the central in- 
fluence of his calculations. He was not 
greedy of money for itself, and it was not 
money which could now feed his two con- 
suming desires for satisfied love and satis- 
fied revenge. 

Mrs. Lorn thought for a long time over 
his vague threats, and became alarmed lest 
she should have brought some danger on 
Tyrone, to whom she still feebly clung in 
sickly hope. She soon shook off all sense of 
penitence for the stratagem in which she 
had been engaged, and gave up her intention 
of making it known either to Jennie or to 
Tyrone. When the little tide of good im- 
pulse had ebbed away, she secretly acknow-. 
ledged to herself that she could not bear 
the idea of seeing a rapprochement between 
Tyrone and Jennie again. So she settled 
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in her mind that the best thing for every- 
body was that Miss Aspar should be mar- 
ried to Quentin as soon as possible. 

But she thought, too, that an appeal to 
Jennie might be the happy means of in- 
ducing her to avert all danger by effecting 
a sort of reconciliation between Quentin and 
Tyrone. The idea seemed chaming and 
romantic. It would gratify half a dozen 
contending emotions in her mind— her wish 
to serve Tyrone, not openly to offend 
Quentin, to show Jennie that she still had 
some hold upon Tyrone, and so forth. 

So the next day she sent her son to see 
Jennie. 

It was with sincere delight that Jennie 
welcomed Theodore Lorn. She had not 
seen the boy for some time, although he 
had promised to visit her often. Either 
the commands of his mother or the fre- 
quent presence of Colonel Quentin at the 
Prinkers' house had kept him away; and 
his coming now sent to Jennie Aspar's 
heart the only warming gleam of gladness 
it had known for many days. 

She ran into the room where the boy was 
and caught him in her arms and kissed him, 
and could hardly keep from bursting into 
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tears. Theodore hid his own face for a few 
seconds^ and when he did look up his cheeks 
were all aflame. 

" What a long, long time since I saw 
you, Theodore !" 

*^ But I say, Jennie, don't you look pale 1" 

Almost at the same moment these greet- 
ings came forth. 

" How could I look anything but pale, 
Theodore, when you never came to see me?" 
Jennie said, with a great effort to talk 
cheerily. 

" Oh, come now, don't ! Fd have come 
of course, but one has to read up so hard, 
you know ; and then, Jennie, this isn't like 
the old shop — ^like the cottage I mean — or 
like the time when you were with us. I 
say, wasn't that a jolly time? Very happy 
time, I mean, of course. But here, you 
know, here — well, one couldn't come with- 
out meeting that fellow. And I tell you 
what, Jennie, I wont meet him, and that's 
flat." And Theodore's face, which had 
been toning down to its original paleness, 
grew red again and his lip puckered. 

"What fellow, Theodore?" 
" Oh, I beg your pardon, Jennie ; I 
oughtn't to have said " 
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" You mean Colonel Quentin, Theodore, 
don't you?' 

" Well, I don't like him, and that's aU." 

" You know we never agreed on that 
subject, Mr. Theodore. But I want you 
to like him now — to try to like him — for 
my sake." 

She took the boy's hand gently in hers; 
she longed to conciliate his affection and to 
hold it still. 

But Theodore jumped up, drawing his 
hand away from hers. 

" I can't, Jennie, I cto't I It's no use, and 
I only like him all the less for that . Why 
did the cad ever come here? I hate 
him !" 

Jennie's own cheek now coloured a little. 

" Theodore, for shame ! If you speak in 
that way how can you and I be friends for 
the future?" 

The boy looked up with a frightened 
face. 

" Oh, Jennie, you and I must be friends. 
I'll do anything you ask me — at least I'll 
try — but it's very hard upon a fellow ; only 
you know I'll do anything you like." 

"Well, dear, you have done one thing 
that I like by coming to see me," Jennie 
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said, anxious to give the conversation some 
other turn. 

Theodore glanced with a certain shame- 
facedness at her. 

"I'd have come every day, Jennie, if I 
might, only for things, you know. But to- 
day mamma asked me to come and to 
bring you a letter, and so I came." 

"A letter, Theodore?" 

" Yes, from mamma. Here it is. I was 
to give it only to you." 

He produced a letter in a pink envelope, 
with an address in violet ink. Jennie took 
it, wondering what Mrs. Lorn could have 
to say to her, and feeling a strong repug- 
nance to any renewal of their intercourse. 

" Now, Jennie, I must go," Theodore 
said. All the time he had shown himself 
constrained arid uneasy; turning his eyes 
away when she looked at him, eagerly 
watching her expression when her eyes 
were not on him, starting and colouring for 
no apparent reason. 

"Must you really go so soon, and I 
have not seen you for such a time ? And 
when shall I see you again ?" 

"Oh, I don't know." And he turned 
away so abruptly that Jennie wondered at 
his odd roughness. He stood for a full 
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minute as if he were looking out of the win- 
dow, and then turned round with his hand- 
kerchief in his hand. 

" Beastly climate this, isn't it ? One 
always has a cold, I think. We're going 
down south very soon. Nice, I believe. 
I'm very glad. I'm going to Ireland to- 
night, Jennie." 

"To Ireland, dear?" 

" Yes, with Tyrone. There's going to 
be an election and lots of fun, and he pro- 
mised to take me ever so long ago." 

Jennie found it as hard now to conceal 
her emotion as poor Theodore had done to 
keep down his. It was stiU enough for her 
to hear the name. 

She had to say something. 

"Do you travel to-night, Theodore?" 

" Oh yes; nine o'clock, fast train. Can't 
lose any time, you know, just now." 

"But, my dear boy, do you travel 
alone ?" 

" Alone ? No, Tyrone's coming too, you 
know." Theodore had picked up a little 
of his manhood again as he talked of his 
journey, and he complacently mentioned 
Tyrone as " coming too." 

" I thought," said Jennie, speaking with 
difficulty, and as much abashed under the 
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consciousness of her own secret feelings in 
the mere presence of this child as if her 
words were the acknowledgment of some 
guilt, "I thought, Theodore, that Mr. 
Tyrone was in Ireland." 

*' Oh, didn't you know ? Came back the 
day before yesterday to make some arrange- 
ments, put some things in order ; goes back 
again to-night. Electioneering's hard work, 
you know, but he doesn't mind; rather likes 
it, I think. He was at our house yesterday 
morning, but I didn't know until mamma 
sent for me just as he was going away." 

A bitter pang went through Jennie's 
heart. He was there with Mrs. Lorn. He 
would marry her. Ah, well — he was wholly 
unworthy. He never could have been what 
she once thought him. And she herself — 
what of her, what must be his thoughts of 
her? Was she, too, not unworthy, and 
wholly unworthy ? Was she not degraded in 
her own eyes ? To this, then, it had come 
with both of them. 

" Nothing remains," she thought, "but to 
go on, on to the end, whatever it be. No 
turning back is of any avail now." 

"Well, Theodore," she said, with some 
composure of manner, " I must not keep 
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you, dear, since you have a journey to 
make. I hope it may be very pleasant and 
that you will enjoy yourself very much, and 
not take cold, and be very happy. Thank 
your mamma for me, and good-bye, dear." 

She did not kiss him now, but only gave 
him her hand, which was cold and trem- 
bling. Theodore hesitated, stammered a 
good-bye, put her hand hurriedly and lightly 
to his lips, and ran out of the room. 

" Poor boy !" said Jennie, within herself, 
" he is so greatly changed and strange. 
What can be the matter with him? I 
suppose we are all changed. But why 
should he be ? If he were a girl or a few 
years older I should say he was in love," 
and she smiled at the thought, a very wan 
and sad smile. 

Then she opened Mrs. Lom's letter, 
expecting only sickly congratulations and 
the vapid sentimentality of superficial and 
hollow friendliness. 

She had to wade through a good many 
lines of highflown effusiveness before she 
came to the point of the letter. 

" I have ever known you, Jennie — ^for I 
still will call you so — to be far above all 
meanness and ignoble enmity. I tried once 
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to be kind to you; the Fates did not allow. 
Perhaps I was compelled by a destiny and 
an influence you little understand to 
injure you ! Eh hien^ you only served me 
in return. Be generous again, and punish 
my sins once more by an act of goodness. 

"I have a friend whom you once — but 
no, I shall not write the word ! — a friend 
in whom now you still must feel some 
interest. He has a bitter enemy, whom 
only you can influence for good. I dare 
not explain to you — perhaps I could not if 
I would — ^the reasons which make me sure 
that that enemy meditates some harm to 
my friend. You can save him! Be the 
peace-maker. There is yet time. My friend 
is leaving England for a few days, and can- 
not be in danger until his return.. In that in- 
terval you can do all. Under your influence 
hatred can be turned into friendship. Your 
lightest word will be a command to that 
stem enemy, who yet has a heart to love. 
Jennie, fulfil your noblest mission, and bid 
the hand you take in union be first pledged 
to the extinction of old enmity. 

" Ever your heart's sister and devoted 
friend, 

" Selina." 
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Jennie's first impulse was to throw this 
piece of seemingly meaningless and inflated 
sentimentalism into the fire. Its hyper- 
bolical affectations were almost insufferable 
to her in her present mood, and even when 
she was inclined to judge most genially of 
Mrs. Lorn, the passion for writing highflown 
epistles of fervent friendship or pathos had 
always appeared objectionable and ridicu- 
lous. She was not even certain that the 
whole letter was not a roundabout way of 
conveying a triumphant assurance that she 
had succeeded in capturing Tyrone. Still, 
when our heroine come to think it over, 
there did seem beneath all the verbiage and 
nonsense a certain earnestness of purpose 
which passed beyond mere sentiment. 
Some words which Colonel Quentin had 
lately once ortwice let drop did undoubtedly 
show a bitterly hostile feeling towards 
Tyrone; and Jennie, though not disposed 
to take any grand and dramatic view of 
the situation, yet felt a natural and shud- 
dering repugnance to the endurance of such 
an enmity. 

She determined to go to work directly 
and openly. "I have nothing to be 
ashamed of," she thought, "and I have 
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a right to ask this much of Colonel 
Quentin." 

Quentin came to see her that day, and, 
conscious that she had to deal with him in 
a certain spirit of confidence, she was a 
little warmer and kinder than her wont. 
Quentin noticed the change, and his lips 
trembled with suppressed excitement. It 
was strange how the bearing of these two 
had altered since Jennie had given him her 
promise. Once she used to be all frank 
and friendly with him, was glad when he 
came, was cordial and demonstrative in her 
welcome. That was when they were 
friends. Then when first he avowed his 
love and she refused him she felt drawn 
to him tenderly by sympathy and kindness, 
and when he still visited the house and 
delicately forbore from seeking much con- 
versation with her she always conveyed to 
him in her manner some evidence of respect 
and gratefulness. But since she had 
promised to marry him all that was 
changed. She held back from him in 
unconquerable coldness and reluctance, 
acknowledging him almost as a captive 
might acknowledge her master. Her 
thoughts and her real self seemed always 
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far away, as the thoughts of the captive 
might be in the lost home beyond the 
mountains and the river. Perhaps she 
sometimes felt like the poor girl in 
"Voltaire's story — " Ah, que je vous aimerais 
si vous ne vouliez pas d'etre tout aime !" 

But she was a little warmer than usual 
this day, and Quentin felt it. 

" If you only knew," he said, " how much 
I love you !" 

Jennie turned pale. She had heard this 
so often, and yet never became familiarized 
to its sound. 

" Then," she said, plunging over all diffi- 
culties and right into the subject, so as to 
cut off any retreat, " you will do something 
to please me if I ask you, Colonel Quentin 
— if I say that I desire it very much ?' 

Quentin's eyes lighted, although the 
manner of her address was still so formal. 
She had never called him anything but 
'' Colonel Quentin." 

" You needn't ask," he said, taking her 
unresisting hand in his; "only tell me, 
Jennie, what you wish me to do." 

" I want you not to keep up any quarrel, 
if there is any, with Mr. Tyrone." 

Quentin started up and dropped her 
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hand, and his dark face turned a deep red. 
It may be that some pang of conscience 
mingled with his other emotions, for as he 
came along all that day he had been 
thinking — ^led to the thought by fancied 
danger to himself — ^that Tyrone, too, was 
hated by the Fenians; that one of them 
might easily seize the chance of revenge; 
that in a disturbed country like Ireland any 
deed might be done; that by whatever 
hireling hand an assassin's bullet were sent 
it could be easily ascribed to Fenian re- 
venge. The words of Jennie therefore 
seemed as if they suddenly replied to his 
most secret thoughts. 

"Why do you mention his name to me?" 
he asked, in an angry tone, so angry that 
Jennie coloured and drew back, not being 
used to tones like that, and from him. 

" Only because I think it right," she 
answered, simply and calmly; '* because I 
cannot bear to be the cause of any quarrels 
and rancours, if there are any ; that is all, 
Colonel Quentin." 

"That man is in your heart still," he 
exclaimed ; " you think of nothing but him ! 
Your thoughts are always with him, even 
when I try to bring you to think of me. 
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Do you think I shall like him any the 
better for this ? i hate him ! But / have 
no quarrel with him, mind that ! I never 
think of him unless when you force him on 
my thoughts. He's in danger enough, I 
should think, in Ireland, among the 
Fenians, with whom he has played fast and 
loose as he did with others! These are 
his enemies and not I; and if a pistol-ball 
from behind a hedge shoidd bring him 
down, why should anybody be surprised? 
If the Fenians have hearts better than those 
of chickens they will never let that fellow 
return alive !" 

Quentin was walking up and down the 
room wildly, and jerking out these sen- 
tences with a frightful rapidity. He was 
like a man pouring out some conscience- 
stricken revelations in a dream. Passion 
and jealousy had quite shaken his nerves, 
and the thought of the coward deed over 
which he had been vaguely brooding, 
pierced as it suddenly seemed to be by 
Jennie's simple question, cried out in these 
wild words with a vain eflfbrt at self-justi- 
fication. 

Jennie sat silent and rigid, all her senses 
strained to their utmost tension. Quentin 
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seemed to her like a madman ; she had 
never seen anything of this kind before. 
What peculiarly startled and shocked her 
was this sudden aiid uncalled for prediction 
of a possible crime. His words sounded 
like a pleading of " Thou canst not say / 
did it '' proclaimed in advance. She seemed 
like one who hears by chance the confession 
of an intended murder; but she did not 
lose her presence of mind. The moment 
was of incalculable importance to all her 
future life. 

"I am sorry to have displeased you, 
Colonel Quentin." 

"You have displeased me, Jennie; you 
have made me mad to hear you name 
that man's name. How can I help hating 
him when you show such a tender interest 
in his welfare? How?'' 

A terrible line from Shakspeare went 
through Jennie's memory : " Hates any 
man the thing he would not kill?" Her 
wild lover, as he paced the room with his 
dark face all quivering, looked just the man 
from whom such a question might have 
come. She sat and listened in silence, 
while Quentin still talked wildly -on and on. 
Let a passionate man beware when a woman 
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listens to him in silence! A fixed reso- 
lution had come up during these few 
minutes in Jennie's mind. After a while 
her steady silence sent a chill of doubt 
and fear even into Quen tin's excited brain. 
He began to think there was something 
ominous in that girl, commonly so impe- 
tuous, sitting there so silent and motionless. 
He felt that he had gone too far, and in 
an instant his passion took another impulse 
and he turned and positively knelt before 
her. 

" Forgive me, Jennie, for my ill-temper 
and my angry words ! They meant nothing, 
and I am sorry if I have offended or alarmed 
you. What can I say more? You don't 
understand, you sober English people, the 
heat of our southern blood. When we 
love as devotedly as I do we are all on fire 
with jealousy. There is no love without 
jealousy, is there, Jennie? But I beg for 
pardon, and I pledge you my word I will 
never sin in that way again." 

It was unspeakably painful to see the 
strong man abasing himself thus. Jennie 
rose to her feet, but he clung to her. 

" You do forgive me?" he pleaded. 

" For any offence to me^ Colonel Quentin, 
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I do fully forgive you." Then she relapsed 
into her customary coldness of manner. 
Neither said one word more of Tyrone, and 
Quentin soon went away, distrustful, sullen, 
not venturing to give any outlet to any of 
his emotions in her presence again. 

" Thank God !" exclaimed the tormented 
girl when her lover had left her. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

Then she went to her own room and sat 
down and thought. Somebody, Alicia pro- 
bably, knocked at the door, but Jennie 
made no answer. She could not speak with 
any one just then. One appalling idea was 
present to her mind, absorbing every other 
consideration — the idea that Quentin medi- 
tated some evil to Tyrone. The more 
deeply and anxiously she thought of this 
the more profoundly it impressed her. She 
felt convinced that in a moment of passion 
he had really betrayed himself. 

One thing was now clear to her mind, 
clear and settled for ever. She would not 
marry Quentin. Come over her what re- 
proach there might she would not marry 
him. 

But that only concerned herself and the 
future. In the meantime what to do ? One 
sudden inspiration filled her — the thought 
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of sending some warning to Tyrone. " How- 
ever he has disappointed rae/' she said, " I 
loved him — once — and I would rather die 
than know that he stood in danger from 
which I might have saved him and did not." 
She thought she would write a letter to him 
begging him not to go to Ireland. But it 
was late and it was growing dark ; he was 
leaving town that evening, and he must be 
warned at once and emphatically. Colonel 
Quentin was coming back to dinner ; there 
was no time to lose. She sprang to her 
feet, no longer thinking of doubt or diffi- 
culty or the opinion of others, or anything 
but the one consideration. She threw on 
a hat, wrapped a shawl round her, went 
gently, swiftly downstairs, opened the door, 
and passed into the street. It was a 
wild and wet night, and Jennie had never 
before been in the street alone and on foot 
at such an hour. She drew back for a 
moment with instinctive alarm at the wind 
and the rain which beat fiercely upon her. 
But she thought of the moments so rapidly 
passing, and she drew her shawl around 
her and sped, reckless and resolute, on 
her way. . 

The rain was still falling heavily, although 
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there was such a fierce wind, when Jennie 
stood in Clarges Street outside Tyrone's 
door. The wind had torn the clouds 
away and a livid moon looked down like 
a ghost. The pallid moonlight glittered 
here and there on the little pools of water, 
and every swollen gutter became poeticized 
into a sort of ghastliness and Lethean 
dismalness by the sad rays. The wind 
swept people round corners, and baffled 
panting and bedraggled women fighting 
miserably against it. The long line of 
lamps along Piccadilly shone over the wet 
and moonlit street as if they gleamed upon 
snow. The night fittingly enshrouded 
Jennie's wild and anxious purpose : its 
dreary gusts, its livid light, seemed to 
speak sympathetically to her heart. 

There were many lighted rooms in 
Clarges Street, and music came from some 
windows (the work, as Jennie thought, of 
some happy careless girl at her piano, 
even as she once used to be), and Jennie 
sought anxiously with her eyes for lighted 
rooms in the place where she fancied 
Tyrone's lodgings must be. It was not an 
easy task to make out the numbers on the 
doors. Jennie sometimes felt wretchedly 
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ashamed of herself as she ran up steps and 
came down again in her search ; and in all 
her excitement she began to be sensible 
that, wind-blown and wet, she must seem an 
unpicturesque and even ridiculous figure. 
More than once she was tempted to go 
back and give up her chimerical enterprise 
altogether; but the temptation was dis- 
missed in a moment and she remained true 
to her purpose. It might be absurd, 
people might call it unwomanly; she did 
not care. If she could in the feeblest and 
remotest way help to keep him from 
danger — ^him from whom she was resolutely 
separated for ever — she would do so, let all 
the worid condemn her. 

' At last she found the house, and its 
upper drawing-room windows were lighted. 
He was, then, at home. In a moment or 
two they would see each other ! What 
should she say ? Her courage was all 
evaporating. 

She paused at the door, on the door-step, 
trying to summon up resolution to ring. 
The rattle of a hansom cab up the street 
startled her and made her withdraw her 
hand from the bell. She would let that 
cab pass first. But it stopped at the very 
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door, and she was thrown into alarm and 
embarrassment. 

A little figure leaped out and ran up the 
steps. 

" Oh, Theodore !" 

"Why, Jennie! Out all alone in this 
beastly rain !'' 

"Are you going to see Mr. Tyrone, 
Theodore? I want to see him vjery par- 
ticularly. I am so glad you came — so very 
glad! May I go with you ?" She spoke so 
earnestly and plaintively that the boy 
seemed alarmed. 

"Anything up, Jennie — anything gone 
wrong? 

" Oh no, dear, nothing; only I want to 
see Mr. Tyrone. And now you'll come with 
me?" 

"All right, Jennie, FU take "you to him. 
I say, cabby,'' Theodore called out, as- 
suming at once the ways of a traveller and 
man about town, "just lift that trunk into 
the hall, will you ? Told you I was going 
across to-night, Jennie?" Here he rang 
at the bell without waiting for an answer. 
When the door was opened he tossed the 
cabman his fare, with the observation, 
" Sixpence over the fare ; never mind the 
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change, cabby;" and then, like a grand 
cavalier, offered his arm to Jennie. She 
clung to her young hero, delighted to have 
his encouraging presence. Theodore nodded 
blandly to the simpering servant who 
opened the door, and saying, '* Mr. Tyrone 
expects me, you know — needn't announce 
us," he led Jennie upstairs. 

Seldom had Jennie's heart beaten so fear- 
fully as whilst they went up these stairs, 
until Theodore tapped carelessly at the 
door and the voice of Tyrone himself 
called them to come in. 

They entered. Theodore, with grand 
courtesy, drew back and signified to Jennie 
that she must pass in first. Forcing her 
courage up to its highest point she en- 
tered, and for a second's time was almost 
alone in the room with Tyrone. 

His back was turned, for he was writing 
at a desk on which a lamp stood, and which 
was placed against the wall between the fire- 
place and one of the windows. He looked 
round in an instant and saw her standing 
silent and motionless. Her veil was down, 
and for a moment he was not certain Who 
his visitor might be. Then, gathering up 
what calmness and courage she could, 
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she began, "Mr. Tyrone/' and then 
stopped. 

"Jennie!" — oh, how the word and the 
tone thrilled through her ! — " Miss Aspar !" 

Theodore luckily came to the rescue. 

"You see, Tyrone, what visitors / 
bring you! I found Miss Aspar just in 
the act of knocking at the door, and of 
course I took her under my charge. Now 
ril just go for a moment and look after 
my trunk, you know, and that sort of 
thing." 

" Don't go, Theodore !" said Jennie, 
faintly. " Stay here, please." 

But he had not heard her probably, for 
he had already disappeared. 

Tyrone, with almost mechanical polite- 
ness, offered Jennie a chair. She shook her 
head. 

" You are surprised to see me here)!, Mr. 
Tyrone," she began, in a low voice. 

" I am surprised," he replied, and his 
look showed it. 

"You will think me unwomanly and 
unladylike perhaps," she went on with 
increasing courage, and perhaps returning 
bitterness. "Let it be so; I don't care. 
I shouldn't be here at such a time — or at 
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all — if I cared what people said of me ! 
I have come for your sake, not mine. 
Mr. Tyrone, you are going to Ireland 
to-night ?" 

" I am going to Ireland, certainly," he 
repUed, keeping his eyes lowered so that 
they could not meet hers. 

" Don't go ! I beg of you not to go ! Oh, 
take my advice, whatever you may think of 
me! I know what I am talking of; it is 
not folly or nonsense or fatalism ; but don't 
go ! Some harm will happen if you go." 

" There is no danger of any kind," said 
Tyrone, "and there certainly could be none 
that you could know." 

"There is, Mr. Tyrone, I assure you 
there is ! I can't tell you how or what I 
know, but I do know. I have heard '' 

" From whom, Miss Aspar ?" he asked, 
coldly. 

*'I can't tell you that," and a rush of 
crimson passed over her face. "I can't 
tell you an3^thing," she said, impetuously, 
" but that I know there's danger to you — 
danger is meditated and planned if you go 
to Ireland. Do you think I would have 
come here to-night for nothing — on a mean- 
ingless errand? Think for a moment what 
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this may cost me, and then say whether my 
words are worth listening to I'' 

"I am sorry," Tyrone said, "deeply 
sorry if any kind intention towards me 
cost you any annoyance, Miss Aspar. I 
am sure no one will or can misinterpret 
your good nature. But I feel sure you 
make some mistake. There is no possible 
danger to me; and even if there were I 
could not stand back because of such a 
chance. I thank you a thousand times for 
your kindness — it surprises and — and — 
overwhelms me — but there is no danger." 

" You have enemies who are deter- 
mined " 

. Tyrone's eyebrows contracted and his 
cheek grew red. 

"I have enemies, no doubt — everybody 
has, I suppose — but I can't think of any 
from whom any treachery is to be feared." 

"Can't you? / can." And then she 
suddenly checked herself and panted. 

" Miss Aspar," he said, coldly, " I am 
not afraid of any enemy, treacherous or not, 
and no warning, however kind, can keep a 
man back from doing what he has to do. 
Perhaps I can guess at the enemy you 
mean." 
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"Then don't guess— don'tl" she exclaimed. 
"If I have said too much already, oh, 
please forget it I I have only done a foolish 
thing, and for no good. Oh, why did I 
come here?" 

"Why did you come here?" Tyrone 
repeated, vehemently, and breaking loose 
from the bonds of cold and formal courtesy 
in which he had restrained himself. " Why 
did you come here, Jennie? To torture me 
with a face and a voice that I only wished 
never to see and hear again? What folly, 
what cruel caprice, brought you here ? Did 
you come to find out whether I was crushed 
by disappointment? Did you come to 
triumph over me ? Had you not fooled me 
long enough before, when I thought you 
the purest and most single-minded and 
truthful being on all the earth ? Why did 
you come here now?" 

" I came to save you from danger that 
threatens you — I know it does. I tell you 
it does. I came because I am a half mad 
girl, Tyrone, and because I loved you'' — 
he waved his hands with a quick, scornful 
gesture, as if to sweep away all protesta- 
tions such as that — " because I loved you ! 
Heaven only knows how much I loved you ! 
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You will never, never again be loved so 
well. Oh, God forgive me, I love you 
still 1 There — now you know why I came 
to try to serve you, and now I can only 
go away." 

She was turning to leave the room, when 
he said — 

" Stay, Jennie, Miss Aspar, one moment. 
There is something in all this I don't un- 
derstand, and I will understand it. You 
tell me that — you say that you still love 
me:' 

'^ I do. Must I say it again and again, 
Mr. Tyrone ? Must I condemn myself and 
shame myself every time? I love you 
still — still — still ! I know how cruelly you 
have deceived me, and I love you ! I 
would have died for you — gladly; but 
that's all past. I came to serve you if I 
could, caring for nothing else — not for the 
world's opinion and not for yours. Good- 
bye." 

" Jennie, there is something more than 
mere caprice or folly in all this. You were 
not a coquette or a woman to be won with 
money. Why did you break your faith with 
me ? Why did you write that letter ?" 

Jennie coloured, this time angrily. 
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" Tour own conscienoey" she replied, 
with almost a ring of scorn in her voice, 
' ^*can sorely tell yon Aal, without any 
words of mine. You were my hero and 
my idol I Well, I found that my idol was 
of clay." 

Tyrone still thought she spoke only of 
some of his past faults, too weU known 
to nearly all the world. 

"And this is all?" he said. "And we 
fling away our happiness for that One 
thing, Miss Aspar, you must tell me. 
Were you not pressed or coerced to this? 
Was this done of your own free will ?" 

"It was, Mr. Tyrone," she answered, 
firmly. " No one coerced me or tried to 
do so. I never consulted anyone ; I saw 
what I must do. You were no longer 
what I once believed. I loved you still; 
but that's nothing." 

"Nothing, indeed!" he said, with scorn- 
ful emphasis. And then again he asked — 
with his eyes fixed on her — " And you did 
of your own free will consent to marry that 
man — Quentin ?" He brought out the name 
with a spasm. 

In a low but firm voice Jennie said, " I 
did," 
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" Then," T3npone exclaimed, " I tell you 
that you are unworthy even of me, or of 
any sacrifice that any man could make, 
and I will only try to blot you from my 
memory for ever !'' 

She drew back as if she had received a 
blow, and with tears filling her eyes she 
was turning silently away. But his man- 
ner suddenly changed, and again he stopped 
her. 

" One moment, Jennie. Are you indeed 
going in this way ? Is it all really over ? 
Have you left me ? Are you trifling away 
both our lives? Are you still the Jennie 
Aspar I used to know ?'' 

"Oh no!'' — and her tears came freely 
— "I am not; for she was proud and 
happy, while I am only shamed and mise- 
rable." 

" Did you really come here only to tell 
me of some imaginary danger? Do you 
think my life is so delightful that I should 
care so much about preserving it ? Have 
you nothing else to say to me, Jennie, 
nothing?" 

"Nothing," said Jennie, with a wan 
smile. " There is no more that remains to 
be said between us two. Any words would 
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be useless now, indeed, Mr. Tyrone. I be- 
seech you once again not to go to Ireland, 
and I pray for you." 

" Jennie," he cried, *' let there be an end 
of all this ! You say that you still love me, 
and I am almost ashamed, after what has 
passed, to confess how much I love you. 
Ill not let you go in this way. Let the 
past be all past. You shall not marry 
that fellow, so unworthy of you. Forgive 
me and I will forgive you. Trust yourself to 
me. You shall never leave this house '' 

In the momentary fervour of his emo- 
tion he endeavoured to hold her round the 
waist. 

She drew herself suddenly away. 

" This house !" she exclaimed. " This 
house ! It only needed that insult to prove 
to me how just they were who condemned 
you. No, you never loved me as I would 
have been loved. I now see the value of 
your love and of your honour, and when I 
trusted myself here now I was only more 
mad than ever." 

Tyrone drew back far away and stood 
silent. 

Theodore, who had knocked at the door 
once or twice unheard, now entered the 
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room and for a moment stood bewildered 
and scared. 

" Time's up, Tyrone," he said, at last, in 
a very tremulous and stammering voice. 
" Cab at the door, and trunk up. Not ten 
minutes to spare." 

" Still, Mr. Tyrone, don't go,'' Jennie 
said, turning pale. '' Once more I ask you, 
for the last time, don't go!" 

''I am much obliged, Miss Aspar," he 
said, coldly, for her last repulse had been 
too bitter to be ignored; " but there is no 
danger." Then, to Madame Pinel, who ap- 
peared on the threshold, and who had not 
had the faintest suspicion that any woman 
was in the room, " Will you see that one 
•of the servants goes home with Miss Aspar 
in a cab ? My friend Theodore here met 
her by chance in the rain, and insisted on 
finding shelter for her here. Her family 
and I are old and intimate friends. You 
will excuse my rude flight. Miss Aspar ; the 
express would not wait even for an Ameri- 
can citizen like Theodore here. Madame 
Pinel will take care of you until the storm 
abates. My kind regards to your family. 
Gcod-night." 

Jennie stood silent and motionless. She 
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did not venture to raise her eyes. She was 
shamed to her very heart. The manner 
in which Tyrone, with parting courtesy and 
thoughtfulness, had endeavoured to shelter 
her from the suspicions of unwomanly bold- 
ness which her rash escapade might have 
brought on her, only bore a harder testi- 
mony to the imprudence of her conduct. 
In her excitement she had misinterpreted 
some of Tyrone's former words, and she be- 
lieved, with burning forehead, that he too 
despised her for her conduct and sought to 
take advantage of her unselfish heedless- 
ness. She silently stood there a living 
picture of unmerited shame, like some cap- 
tive girl exhibited to scorn in the market- 
place, unable to raise her eyes beneath the 
disgrace which yet she knows that she has 
not deserved. 

" Good-bye, Jennie," said Theodore, very 
sadly, as he took her hand. She bent down 
a moment as if in the impulse to kiss his 
forehead, but drew back, and only replied to 
his grasp by a faint pressure and a half 
audible word. 

She stood with her arms straight down 
and her fingers interlaced and working 
spasmodically, as if she were endeavouring 
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to wrestle with the sense of some physical 
pain. Looking up she became aware of the 
dark eyes of Madame Pinel turned coldly 
and curiously upon her, and she blushed to 
the roots of her hair. 

" Hadn't I better send for a cab, Miss ?" 
said Johanna, in a voice that gave no tone 
of sympathy. 

"No, thanks,'' said Jennie; "I had 
rather walk." 

"Indeed I The night's pouring with 
ram. 

This piece of information was given very 
drily, and as if Johanna meant to say that 
to an ordinary person it must be conclusive, 
but that to a young lady so eccentric as 
Miss A spar it might probably seem of no 
account. 

Jennie meanwhile hardly knew what she 
said, or whether she had said anything at 
all. She was now only anxious to get out 
of the house and from under the eyes of this 
woman. In truth Madame Pinel's manner 
was not encouraging nor her look friendly. 
Her dislike to Jennie was of a paradoxical 
and contradictory kind. She disliked her 
first because she had tried, as Johanna as- 
sumed, to marry Tyrone, and next because 
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she had, as Johanna likewise assumed, made 
her young hero unhappy by refusing to 
marry him. The first step augured great 
self-conceit indeed, Johanna thought, but 
the second showed outrageous assurance — 
the like of her to refuse a Tyrone ! But 
now there was a third feeling of dislike, for 
she regarded Jennie's appearance there as 
a piece of scandalous impropriety, and 
Johanna was without any pardon for a 
lack of propriety in women. She had, more- 
over, that rigid and unconquerable con- 
viction which exists in the honest breasts of 
nearly all uneducated Irishwomen — the con- 
viction that the morals of the women of 
other nations are decidedly shaky and never 
to be trusted. 

So she stood frigidly regarding Jennie, 
and obviously waiting for her to go. 

" Oh, why did I come here ?" Jennie ex- 
claimed, passionately tearing asunder her 
interlaced hands and moving at last from 
the spot where she had stood so long. 

" Indeed then, Miss, I think ye'd much 
better have stayed at home. You have no 
mother, I daresay?" 

" I came to serve him /" Jennie said, flash- 
ing all the light of her angry eyes upon the 
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undaunted Johanna. " I came to warn him 
against enemies. What do I care what any 
one thinks of me, if I could serve Amf Let 
me out, please." 

She walked steadily towards the door. 
Johanna was a little touched by her words 
and rather admired her spirit. 

"Still, Miss, you'd much better be at 
home than trying to serve gentlemen that 
don't want friends anyhow. But 111 send 
for a cab; you mustn't go out in that rain, 
and one of the girls shall go with you. No, 
she shan't, though ; these girls have tongues 
that never stop. I'll go with you myself ; 
Tyrone as good as told me." 

Jennie, however, was hurrying down- 
stairs, unheeding this offer, when, as she 
came near the hall-floor, she saw a child 
come out of a room and stand in the hall 
looking up at her with open blue Celtic 
eyes. Jennie was seized with a sudden 
tremor and turned pale. But she advanced 
to the child and knelt on the floor before 
her, and gazed into the little girl's face 
half in pity, half in pain. 

"Oh, you poor unhappy little child!" 
Jennie almost sobbed out, with a bursting 
heart. "God forgive me if I can't feel 
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kind to you, for your life is likely to be 
more wretched even than my own !" 

Johanna stood on the step just above our 
heroine with a lamp in her hand. She 
was greatly touched by Jennie's attitude to 
the child; the words she could not hear, 
but her heart warmed towards the unhappy 
young woman. 

" Take her away, please !" said Jennie, as 
Madame Pinel came down. " I can't endure 
to look at her, though my heart bleeds for 
her!" 

Madame Pinel opened the door of the 
little parlour. " Go in, Mattie," she said, 
and the sad and taciturn little creature 
obeyed. "Hers is a sad story, sure 
enough," she said; "she's lost her father 
already, and now I fear she's going to lose 
her mother too." 

" Lost her father?" Jennie said, staring 
in bewilderment at Madame Pinel. "Her 
father?" 

"Yes, sure enough. But speak easy, 
Miss, if you please; the creature doesn't 
know the father's dead and buried. God 
help her ! Sure she must know it all soon, 
if the poor mother goes too." 

" In the name of Heaven,'' Jennie asked. 
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catching Johanna by the arm, "tell me 
what you mean — who is that child?" 

" Only a poor little orphan thing, a 
daughter of a poor lost creature of the 
family of Tyrone — sure if she hasn't the 
Tyrone eye and chin to the very life! — 
that my Tyrone here found and took care 
of, for the love of God and the sake of the 
grand old name." 

"Is this true?" Jennie passionately 
asked. " I beseech of you — I implore of 
you — don't deceive me!" 

" What for should I deceive you, Miss ? 
Why, there's no mystery about it. And 
didn't he ever tell you ? Well, well ; but 
isn't that like him now? No; if he did 
anything bad he'd let it out fast enough, 
but his good deeds'U never be made known 
through Am." There were tears in good 
Johanna's kindly eyes. 

"Oh, what a fool and wretch I have 
been!" Jennie cried out. "Oh, my love, 
my love, Tyrone!" 

And she flung herself down there on the 
floor, in such a choking agony of grief and 
remorse that the tender-hearted Johanna, 
though not knowing anything of what it 
was all about, was overwhelmed with 
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alarm and pity, and knelt on the floor and 
took the unhappy girl's head in her lap 
and tried to soothe her, and made tender 
little pathetic sounds over her as if she had 
been a child. 




CHAPTER IX. 

Colonel Qubntin came to Mr. Prinker's 
that evening in a wretchedly depressed and 
excitable mood. He had had several vexa- 
tions in the day. There was the unfortunate 
scene with Jennie, in which he feared that 
he had betrayed himself. There was an 
exceedingly cold reception he had had at 
the American Legation, which seemed to 
him, he could not tell why, to amount to 
an intimation that his financial game was 
what Macan would have described as 
"about played." There was the hanging 
fire of the Fenian outbreak, for he had 
now come to rest his hopes on the rebellion 
being prematurely forced on, and thus all 
the claims of its promoters against him 
sponged out by a grand collapse of the 
whole afiair. There was the conviction 
that he had been muddling away the busi- 
ness with which he was entrusted, while 
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attending to his love affair and his own 
personal schemes and dreams. He had 
always looked forward to opening up a new 
career on marrying Jennie — to leading from 
that hour an open, unselfish, and honour- 
able life. But to gain his end he had only 
been sinking deeper and deeper in compli- 
cated meanness. He began to curse him- 
self for having plunged into that fatal love 
affair with a girl who he knew disliked him 
now more than ever she had done before; 
but he could no more tear that passion 
from his heart than he could change his 
nature. It had swallowed all the rest. 
He could not think of the possibility of a 
future without her. 

That day he had received from America 
remittances to the amount of some five 
thousand pounds. There were not more 
claims against him in England than two 
thousand pounds would pay. If he could 
tide over a few months with his mining 
agency all might go well, and meantime he 
might shake himself free from every re- 
sponsibility, marry Jennie, and take her 
out to the United States. Everything was 
now with him only a question of tiding 
over a time, for there was a fortune 
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awaiting him if only Tyrone, whom he so 
hated, would marry, or get entangled in 
rebellion, or get killed — the latter would be 
best of all. One of these three things 
would very likely happen. Meanwhile, if 
Quentiu could marry and take Jennie with 
him across the ocean, all might begin to go 
well with him ; he might leave every 
memory of meanness and treachery behind 
him and begin his new life, which he 
vowed and swore should be that of honour 
and credit. Now three thousand pounds 
would tide him over — would give him, at 
all events, one brilliant year of married 
life, during which time anything might 
happen — ^and he actually had the three 
thousand pounds. As if, however. Fate 
herself was set against him, that very day 
came a secret telegram from Macan, couched 
in commonplaces prearranged, to say that 
the great coup was to be made in a fort- 
night, and that the money would be re- 
quired in ten days. Other hints and ex- 
planations followed. 

The blood rushed to Quentin's head and 
his temples throbbed as if a little steam- 
engine were pulsating within them, and 
he could hardly see for a moment or two. 
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If he gave up this money what was to 
become of him ? Prinker must then learn 
his desperate condition, his gamester pro- 
jects, and all would be over. If he did not 
give it up, a Fenian rebel, supposing he 
escaped alive, could hardly sue him in an 
English court of law for funds deposited to 
promote rebellion. Who would believe 
such a story? How could it be proved, 
supposing it ever could come to trial? But 
if Macan did not receive the money in time, 
might he not put off his next move and 
send some secret agent to find out Quentin ? 
That seemed only too probable. One thing 
only could save him. Suppose the rebellion 
should break out prematurely, several days 
before the time announced by Macan ? It 
would be crushed, Macan killed or taken 
prisoner, the whole thing exploded, and 
even the survivors, supposing them free 
and in a position to put the question, could 
never tell or prove whether the money 
deposited with Quentin had or had not 
been fairly sent and applied to its purpose. 
Only Macan himself knew the full story of 
Quentin's connexion with the afiair; for 
Quentin had always stipulated that his 
private career should not be too deeply 
compromised, and had but lately pointed 
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out that it was essential to the success of 
the movement to have some safe and free 
agent outside it. 

It was now three o'clock ; Quentin was to 
dine at Prinker's at eight- It was under- 
stood that the day of his marriage was then 
to be fixed and all the final arrangements 
made. The crisis was one of terrible 
import. What if, just to redeem all, he were 
to plunge one step lower down into darkness 
a moment before returning into full light ? 
Success would be certain. Six sentences 
properly put and conveyed to the right 
quarter would almost infallibly cause the 
rebellion to burst up prematurely and lead 
to the capture or death of all the leaders. 
Macan, he knew, was pledged to a fight, and 
would risk his own life a dozen times over 
rather than be taken without having done 
anything. ♦ A fearful temptation, the 
greatest of all his life, now beset Philip 
Quentin. He had done some bad things, 
but he had never thought of the possibility 
of such a deed as this before. His head 
throbbed more heavily than ever and there 
was a strange rushing in his ears, and he 
saw myriads of small black spots dancing 
before his eyes. 
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At last he decided, and, lest he should 
change his mind, he took his action 
promptly. Some hours after he stood 
in Mrs. Prinker's drawing-room. 

At first he thought it was the reflection 
of his own agitation which showed itself in 
the faces of his host and hostess. But 
Alicia told him, with ill-suppressed un- 
easiness, that Jennie was out some- 
where, that she could not find her. 
Even this seemingly unimportant fact 
looked ominous to Quentin and startled 
him. When half an hour passed over Mrs. 
Prinker went out of the room to look for 
her sister again. The two men stood by 
the fire-place and only exchanged a few 
words. Quentin was in no humour for con- 
versation. He looked up eagerly when 
Alicia re-entered the room. 

" I don't know what to make of it," Mrs. 
Prinker said, with a scared face. " She 
certainly isn't in her room nor anywhere 
in the house now." 

Colonel Quentin positively trembled with 
excitement. His quick nervous tempera- 
ment thrilled through with vague feelings 
of alarm and jealousy and anger. 

'^ She doesn't usually go out at this time, 
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m this sort of way ?" he asked, and he 
moistened his hot lips with his tongue. 

"Oh no, never. I never knew her 
to do such a thing before* Th,en the 
weather!" 

"It is a bad night," Mr. Pririker said, 
peering out of the window, "and streaming 
with rain. My dear, I think your sister 
must be somewhere in the house." 

" But no, Prinker, I assure you she h 
not anywhere in the house." 

"Mayn't she have gone to see some- 
body?'' 

" But to stay out so long ! half-past eight 
o'clock. Where could she be ?" 

" When did you see her last?" asked 
Quentin, almost savagely. 

" Oh, hours ago. She hid6s herself in 
her own room, you know, a great deal of 
late, and she doesn't like anyone going 
near her. She has changed so much these 
last few days." 

Quentin thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets and closed his teeth hard. Mrs. 
Prinker's words were shooting through him 
like the pangs of a reopened wound. 

" Have you noticed anything very strange 
about her lately ?" Mr. Prinker asked, in a 

13— a 
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tone that showed how seriously alarmed he 
was becoming. " Anything decidedly very 
strange, Alicia?" 

" No, dear, nothing very strange. Jennie 
was always rather an odd sort of girl, you 
know, not like other girls much; but I 
haven't lately observed anything very 
peculiar, not very." 

Quentin felt as if their eyes must involun- 
tarily be turning upon him, as if he were 
the cause of the whole confusion. 

" The one important question," he said, 
" is where is she now?" Occurrences of 
that day and of days before came to the 
aid of the suspicions that were passing 
through his mind. 

The question 'was quickly answered. A 
knocking was heard at the door. The 
three suddenly grew silent and looked at 
each other, waiting. In a moment a light, 
quick step was heard outside and Jennie 
Aspar entered the room. She had thrown 
off her dripping shawl, but the rain yet 
stood upon the tossed and blown feathers 
of her hat, and her face glowed with the 
effects of the wind, and still more of her 
own emotions. She was panting and ex- 
cited. Quentin did not step forward to 
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meet her. Instinctively he knew that 
something decisive had happened. 

" (Jh, Jennie/' said Alicia, in a tone as 
near to exclamation as she could well in- 
dulge, " how you have alarmed us ! Where 
have you been?" 

Jennie lifted oS her hat and smoothed 
and stroked down its feathers as if her 
whole heart were engrossed in its preserva- 
tion. She was only composing herself to 
speak, but for the moment Mr. Prinker 
almost thought that she was really mad. 
Then she looked up with lighting eyes and 
asked — 

" Do you all really wish to hear where 
I have been r" 

Alicia only spoke. 

'* Well, Jennie, of course we were all a 
little uneasy and alarmed, not knowing; 
and Colonel Quentin " 

" 1 have been to see Mr. Tyrone, and I 
have seen him.'' 

Mr. Prinker became aghast; Alicia turned 
pale; Colonel Quentin alone maintained a 
dogged composure. He knew now that all 
was over. 

" Yes," said Jennie, warming under the 
influence of her own words, " I have se^n 
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Mr. Tyrone and spoken with him, and I 
know all ! I know how unworthy of him I 
have been and how deceived I was, and 
what a miserable fool and dupe I was. And 
I know how he despises me and how I 
love him !" 

" Oh V interposed Alicia, " pray don't 
listen to her — pray donH! She doesn't 
know what she is saying." 

" I do, Alicia ; I know quite well, and 
Colonel Quentin knows. Ask him, I have 
been the victim of a shameful plot — o, con- 
spiracy! Oh, what a fool I was to be 
deceived by it and to lose him. Oh, how 
could you all be so cruel — ^to come between 
him and me when you knew that I loved 
him more than anything in the world?'' 

If two of the three had actually been 
conspirators they could hardly have stood 
more bewildered and abashed than they 
did. The vehemence and passion of the 
excited girl seemed to stupefy them. Mr. 
Prinker first recovered his command of 
words. 

" You are — ah — a little excited, Jennie; 
and perhaps if you went to your room 
and, you know, took a little rest, and, in 
fact, composed yourself You know^ my 
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dear, your sister and I only act for your 
good, and we don't know anything of plots 
and conspiracies. Such words don't apply 
to usJ^ 

" But that story of Mr. Tyrone is not 
true ; every word of it is false. Oh, I have 
only just learned the whole truth!" 

"From him?" Quentin asked, bitterly, 
and speaking for the first time. ^ 

" Not from him. Colonel Quentin," Jennie 
answered, turning a look of quiet scorn on 
him ; " not from him. When I saw him I 
still believed the falsehood, and I only 
went there to save him— to warn him 
against you. Yes, against you; because 
you are plotting now against his life, and 
because I love him ! But I found it out 
after he had gone. Alicia, dear, may I 
speak two words to Colonel Quentin, please ; 
only a few words, alone? He is to be my 
husband, you know, dear, and I may speak 
with him.-' 

Mr. Prinker was only too glad to get 
away on any terms. " Do you think your 
sister is at all out of her senses ?" he asked 
of his wife, as they left the room. " I 
don't understand this." Probably for the 
moment he wished Mm^lfumnarL again. 
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Meantime both he and Alicia knew that the 
dinner must be all spoiled, and that the 
servants must be wondering what was 
going on. 

Colonel iQuentin and Jennie were left 
alone. He stood with his back to the fire- 
place, looking down, sullen and savage. 

" Colonel Quentin!" 

He looked up, with a kind of imploring 
glance first, and then with an air of defiance. 

" Need I tell you," Jennie went on, *' that 
I never will marry you ! Never, never ! I 
don't care what promise I have made. I 
hope, after what you have heard just now, 
that you would never marry m^." 

" You needn't tell me," he said, doggedly, 
"that you care more about him. I know 
all that. I know that you have disgraced 
yourself in the eyes of the world by what 
you have done to-night ; yet I don't care. 
I am ready to forget all that. I love you, 
and you have promised me." 

"Once for all, Colonel Quentin, I will 
never marry you. I will sooner kill myself; 
a thousand times sooner ! I have found out 
your plot to-night." 

He started, and scanned her face; then 
he said — 
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" There was no plot. I know what you 
mean, of course, now. I heard of it, as you 
did, and I believed it/' 

" Yes, but it was you who set on the 
whole thing, and you knew days ago the 
full truth — you did. Colonel Quentin! I 
know all your schemes now against him and 
me. I know that you want to get money, 
which he doesn't care for. Oh, was ever 
an unhappy girl so surrounded by deceit! 
He only was true and noble, and I was 
false to him and had no faith in him." 

"Jennie, I confess it," said Quentin, with 

a great despairing burst. " I did help lately 

to keep the truth from you. But it was 

only because I loved you so much — ^you 

can't know how I loved you. He isn't 

capable of such feelings. Have pity on 

me and forgive me! I always meant to 

act an honourable part to you. Women 

ought not to be too hard upon the sins of 

love." 

He tried to touch her, but she recoiled 

quickly. 

"Love! Do you call that love? To 

make a girl miserable for her life ! To come 

between her and the man she truly loved 

i and cheat and deceive her ! If I were a 
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man I would scorn to call such a thing 
love. I would be ashamed to touch the 
hand of a woman on such terms as that. 
Colonel Quentin, I always liked you before 
you talked of love. Something lately made 
me draw back from you — some instinct. I 
didn't know then ; I know now. I thank 
Heaven for having saved me from such a 
man ! Colonel Quentin, I despise you and 
hate you.'' 

" It will be the worse for Aim," Quentin 
began, with a ferocious glare in his eyes. 

" Heaven will take care of him," said 
Jennie, " although I am nothing more to 
him. Do your worst. Colonel Quentin. 
No power on earth shall ever make me 
speak to you more." 

She went out of the room without look- 
ing at him. He never saw her again. 

Quentin passed downstairs without dis- 
turbing Mr. and Mrs. Prinker. He had 
gone long before they knew it. Their 
dinner was a late t6te-a-tSte — a very much 
spoiled dinner and very dismal. Alicia 
feared that her husband would blame her 
for the disturbance brought upon his house, 
which, however, he did not, but was only 
wondering whether Jennie had really gone 
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mad, and what, under the circumstances, 
poor Quentin had better do. "Mad or 
not," he said, to himself, ^4t's a deuce of a 
business, that visit to Tyrone/' But he 
would not say a word on this subject to his 
wife. 

Alicia was a little angry with Jennie and 
did not go near her for some time. When 
at last she entered her room Jennie's mood 
of excitement had given way and she was 
in tears. Loneliness and suffering had 
softened the poor girl's temper and she 
welcomed het sister's coming. "Alicia, 
my sister," she said, imploringly, " don't 
leave me quite alone in all the world I Tell 
me — oh, tell me — ^that you knew nothing 
of this wicked plot to separate him and 
mer 

It was then Alicia learned for the first 
time that there was a plot, and that she had 
herself been innocently one of its leading 
instruments. She was shocked a little at 
first and wondered how people could do 
such things, and was surprised to think that 
a lady like Mrs. Lorn could be so mean ; 
but of course Colonel Quentin knew nothing 
about it. How would Colonel Quentin take 
all this? Jennie was too low-spirited to 
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notice that Alicia did not seem to care so 
much about the discovery of the plot as 
about what Colonel Quentin and people in 
general would think of Jennie's visit to 
Tyrone. This was in Mrs. Prinker's eye 
the grand and awful fact of the situation, 
overshadowing and dwarfing all the others. 
She could hardly think of anything else. 
She was very kind and gentle to Jennie 
and pitied her much, and tried to soothe 
her ; but the impression had now forced 
itself on Alicia's mind that her sister was a 
terrible girl to deal with, an unmanageable 
girl, who could only be counted on to do 
the wrong sort of thing under any given 
circumstances. Had poor Jennie been less 
broken down by the reaction from her 
recent excitement she must have observed 
that the kindness which Alicia showed to 
her was only of that nature which philan- 
thropic and Christian people commonly 
bestow upon a sinner. 

After a time Alicia left her and told the 
whole story of Jennie's discovery to Mr. Prin- 
ker. But so shrewd a man of the world was 
not to be deceived by such a tale as that. 
Oh no ! Didn't Alicia see ? But of course 
she didn't see — couldn't be expected to see! 
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English ladies were not likely to look far 
into things like that. But the thing would 
not hold water for a moment. It wouldn't 
stand any examination. Absurd, you know ! 
Two Maurice Tyrones in the same house, 
and nobody ever to have heard of it ! And 
Carpenter — ^look at Carpenter, who saw 
that fellow with the woman long ago ! The 
supposed explanation and conspiracy, and 
all that, was all nonsense. That Irishwoman, 
of course, would say anything. It was all 
only some rubbish trumped up to deceive a 
foolish and excitable girl. "As the man 
said in that play — at the Haymarket, wasn't 
it? — it's very nice, but it wont wash! I 
don't like Mrs. Lorn much, Alicia; she 
wants ballast I should say ; too fond of 
using her eyes, and all that ; but depend 
upon it she's right enough in this business, 
right enough." 

Alicia was easily persuaded to accept 
this view of the matter ; indeed, Mr. 
Prinker proved it by the clearest argument. 

" I do wish she hadn't gone there," Mrs. 
Prinker said, looking at the fire and 
speaking in a tone of genuine distress. 
" She's such a strange and wild girl ! If 
she would only consult people ; but when 
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she once takes a project into her head 

What toiU people say?" 

Mr. Prinker shook his head. He didn't 
like to tell his wife what he feared people 
would say. 

" I wonder how Colonel Quentin feels,*' 
Alicia said, despondently. 

" I tell you what, my dear,*' Prinker an- 
swered, screwing up his courage to make a 
painful announcement, "I shouldn't be 
surprised, you know, if, after what has 
happened and what people must say — ^must 
say, you know — ^if Quentin were to draw 
out of the affair altogether." 

" Oh, Robert, dear, do you really think 
that?" 

" Well, yes, Alicia, I fear so. Tou know 
there would be a good deal, to be said on 
his side of the question. Men don't like to 
marry — I mean people will think her 
conduct very indiscreet and wanting in 
propriety, and so on. He went away 
very abruptly; and, of course, he felt it 
deeply, depend upon that. It's very awk- 
ward, Alicia; but really, my dear, your 
sister has brought it upon herself, and I 
shouldn't wonder if she had seen the last of 
Quentin this night." 



CHAPTER X. 

The storm of wind had blown away the 
rain when Colonel Quentin came out of Mr. 
Prinker's house that night. The pavements 
were swept nearly dry, though the pools of 
water in the middle- way still glittered livid 
under the wan moonlight. There was some- 
thing like a feeling of satisfaction in 
Quentin's mind at the condition of the 
weather. It seemed as though it were ex- 
pressly gotten up to be in sympathy with 
him, and to be a fitting framework for his 
passion and his despair. He turned back 
and looked up at the house, knowing he 
should never cross its threshold again ; for 
he saw, as clearly as he saw that wild sad 
moonlight, that Jennie Aspar and Tyrone 
would come together again; that his love 
and all his eflfbrts to separate them would 
only draw them more quickly and more 
closely to each other. He had staked 
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everything that day upon one last despe- 
rate throw, and he had lost. Some fearful 
words of Shakspeare kept ringing in his 
ears, ''Oh, I were damned beyond all 
depth in hell, but that — ^" and in his case 
there was no " but" to qualify the self-pro- 
nounced doom. 

He went straight from Mr. Prinker's to 
Tyrone's lodging. His first anxiety seemed 
to be to learn exactly who were the tenants 
of it, for though he had known long since 
that the story used against Tyrone was not 
true he had made no further inquiry, 
caring little what particular artifice Mrs. 
Lorn might have thought proper to use, or 
what tale she might have invented, pro- 
vided only that it served his purpose. But 
the fact that Jennie had learned something 
conclusive and crushing to him by merely 
visiting Tyrone's house drove into his 
mind the conviction that there was some 
secret there of which he knew nothing as 
yet, and which would overmaster all he 
could attempt against the revelation. So 
he had kept almost silent under Jennie's 
words, not knowing what it was against 
which he had to defend himself. He went 
directly to Tyrone's lodgings, determined 
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to find out all from some one — Tyrone 
or anybody else — he knew not whom or 
how. 

Tyrone was gone. Quentin had no diffi- 
culty in seeing Madame Pinel, for he pro- 
fessed to have important business, and he 
had been with Tyrone there before, and 
she knew his name. Colonel Quentin's last 
eflfbrt at composure and self-restraint was 
occupied in the task of extracting from 
Johanna some rays of light to fall on what 
he had heard, and he had no difficulty. 
He soon found that a second Maurice 
Tyrone had been in London, and had died 
there, and that his wife and child were still 
under that very roof. He needed no more 
to know that the dead man was the son of 
the New York Tyrone for whose property 
he had been so long scheming. With this 
knowledge came the conviction that these 
people must have known him all through, 
that they were in league against him, that 
Tyrone from first to last was in possession 
of his whole story — ^the story of his birth, 
the knowledge of his purpose ; that all these 
eyes were quietly looking over the cards 
he thought he was so securely holding up, 
and so cleverly playing. In all this, of 
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course, lie was mistaken. Tyrone's care- 
lessness had always prevented him from 
taking the trouble to find out anything. 
But Quentin left Clarges Street, with the 
conviction that the living Tyrone and the 
wife of the dead one had been in full pos- 
session of his identity and his schemes all 
throughout, and were coolly playing to- 
gether against him. He saw himself then, 
not merely a disappointed and ruined man, 
but a befooled and ridiculous dupe. 

He wandered about the street that night 
he hardly knew how long. He lounged 
into a theatre and saw some comedy going 
^n, and when the people near him laughed he 
laughed louder than any one, then got up 
suddenly and went away. He strolled into 
the Haymarket, and met some people whom 
he knew, and they supped together and 
were very noisy, and Quentin drank a 
great deal and quarrelled with somebody 
and struck him, and was struck in return 
by a hand which had a diamond ring 
on it, and which cut him on the cheek, 
and then they were separated somehow. 
Afterwards he played billiards somewhere 
and won a good deal of money in bettings 
and then the whole night faded away int© 
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wild and senseless dissipation, and he did 
not return to his own lodgings until late in 
the morning. He went to bed and slept 
for some hours. 

When he awoke he was still confused and 
half oblivious ; but he had a bath aud 
dressed himself with care. He observed the 
mark under his eye, and said aloud to him- 
self that it was one of the old scars got 
near Richmond. 

Selina Lorn was sitting rather languidly 
and out of spirits alone in her favourite 
room that day when Colonel Quentin, un- 
announced, entered and stood before her. 

"Colonel Quentin! Philip — I didn't 
expect " 

He laughed an odd sort of laugh and 
said — 

"You don't know what Fve come for, 
Mrs. Lorn. I've come with a proposal." 

" A proposal, Philip? What sort of 
proposal?" 

"Proposal of marriage, my dear; what 
other sort of proposal is a woman supposed 
to care for?" 

" I don't quite understand this. Colonel 
Quentin," Selina said, coldly, and she rose 
to ring the bell. 

14—2 
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" Don't ring the bell, Mrs. Lorn. Hear 
me out first. I ask you to marry me, adored 
Selina! We were made for each other, 
noblest of women ! We are a pair of broken- 
down rakes and detected conspirators." 

" Colonel Quentin, if I had any friend or 
any gentleman whatever near, you dared not 
intrude on me to insult me. Are you mad ?" 

"Faith, I begin to think so," he answered, 
with a light laugh; "but lam sane enough 
yet, Mrs. Lorn, to know that you and I are 
in one boat ; that you are cast off and thrown 
over as well as I ; that our two rivals, my 
sweet accomplice, will marry and laugh at 
us ; that we have both made fools of our- 
selves ; and that it's a sad pity to spoil two 
houses with us. Queen of my soul, will you 
return to your old lover, whom you were so 
fond of once?" 

Mrs. Lorn turned lividly pale. The poor 
woman began to think she had to deal with 
a maniac. She thought it was her best 
policy to humour him. 

" Why do you talk so strangely to me, 
Philip?" she said, in her gentlest voice. 
" I am not ashamed of having been fond of 
you : I esteem you still. I am much attached 
to you. If you have been disappointed I am 
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sorry, very sorry for you. Am not I dis- 
appointed too ?" 

"Don't I say so, my angel? Don't I 
know that he wont have you, and that she 
wont have me. Well, then, what can we do 
better than to console ourselves by becoming 
man and wife ? I think it is written in the 
stars. We are so well suited ; both such 
shabby plotters and such blundering 
dupes." 

" Philip, dear Philip, I am afraid you are 
not well not quite yourself. I hardly 
know you." 

" Hardly ? You don't know me. My name 
isn't Quentin, child, any more than yours 

is Truth let us say. My reputed father 

was a mean white ; a saddler, dear, down in 
Dixie's Land ; what of that ? Old Lorn of 
New York was not much of an aristocrat. 
At least let me kiss your hand, dear lady, 
sweet First Love, to whom 1 owe so 
much," 

He put out his hand to take hers. She 
did not dare to refuse ; she was trembling 
all over. He took her white hand, made as 
if he were about to raise it to his lips, then , 
threw it rudely away from him, broke into 
a loud laugh, and left the room. Selina, 
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terrified, rang for her maid, and took good 
care not to be alone again. 

This singular interview seemed to bring 
Quentin a little to himself. He grew ap- 
parently more collected and ashamed of his 
extravagances. He went home, and opening 
one of his trunks, took out his American 
uniform, the uniform belonging to his rank 
in the army, and spread it on a sofa, and 
contemplated it for a long time in silence. 
" I shall never put that on again," he said, 
aloud. *^ I have disgraced it." Then he 
jumped up and exclaimed, " I'll never go 
back to New York, never !" 

The name of New York set him thinking 
in his wandering way of Macan, and of his 
own treachery. He hid his face in his 
hands for several minutes ; then suddenly 
he looked up with a kind of purpose ap- 
parently brightening within him. "That's 
it," he exclaimed. " It's not too late ! I'll 
die with him, and he'll never know that he 
has any cause to be ashamed of me ! There 
will be something in that." 

The unfortunate man was evidently ani- 
mated by some sort of purpose. His ways 
became once again somewhat clear and 
methodical. He put up his American uni- 
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form carefully and reverently, and gazed 
over it for awhile as he deposited it in the 
trunk, as we might survey the dead body 
of some dear one sinking with its coffin into 
the grave. He thought of the love and 
pride and ambition with which he had first 
put on the uniform of the American officer ; 
of the triumph he felt in the faith that he 
had conquered a bright and brave career 
for himself away from the ignominy of his 
name and his birth and his early base 
associations ; and of the hopes that seemed 
then to open so fair before him. 

"Well," he said, springing up from the 
kneeling posture in which he had been 
stooping over the trunk, "let them say 
what they will, I nev6r disgraced that uni- 
form while I wore it ! I did my duty any- 
how while that coat was on my back, and 
I'll never degrade it by putting it on 
again ! " 

Colonel Quentin drove about town very 
composedly for an hour or two, making 
arrangements for the conversion of bills and 
drafts into Bank of England notes. Much 
of his wildness of the morning had been 
doubtless the effect of the strange night he 
had spent, for people who saw him during 
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the later part of the day noticed nothing 
particular in his manner, except that he 
seemed in higher spirits perhaps than usual. 
That evening he told the servants at his 
lodgings that he was leaving town for a 
few days, and he was driven to the Euston 
Square Station about half-past eight. He 
only carried as baggage a small valise, 
which was put in the carriage with him. 
When he came on the platform he saw on 
the bills of the late editions of the evening 
journals something about Fenianism in Ire- 
land, and he hastily bought a paper and 
opened it, and. ran it over under a lamp; 
but it contained nothing of any importance, 
only a vague rumour that a Fenian rising 
was expected in Ireland, and that the 
Government was taking every possible 
precaution. 



CHAPTER XL 

The election was over, and Tyrone was 
defeated. In his own county and among 
his own people a stranger had defeated 
him. He felt terribly disappointed, for 
everything of late had seemed to go against 
him. The wrath of little Theodore (who 
had immensely enjoyed all the stormy scenes 
of the hustings and the polling) was un- 
bounded, and he went about protesting that 
the Irish were the most ungrateful people 
in the world. His presence and his extra- 
vagance did our hero some good, for they 
kept him from brooding over his discom- 
fiture, and by compelling him to stand up 
in the defence of his countrymen, compelled 
him to believe at last that there was some- 
thing to be said for them. 

Still the blow was a heavy one ; and one 
of its results seemed likely to be a necessary 
re-shaping of his life. " I have done with 
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politics," he thought to himself; "that 
dream is over; the Irish chiefs part is 
done. I have faithfully tried to serve my 
country, and a few empty words and 
false promises from an ambitious English 
lawyer are enough to destroy my claims." 
So he went on, meditating in the imme- 
morial fashion of disappointment. But his 
disappointment was twofold and subtly in- 
terwoven- There was not a political pang 
he felt which was not embittered beyond 
measure by his wounded love. Ireland and 
Jennie Aspar had stabbed him at the same 
time, he thought, with the keen egotism 
which maybe pardoned to the disappointed, 
especially when, like Tyrone, they have the 
courage not to show how heavily they have 
been hurt. Celt as he was, Tyrone kept 
his emotions to himself, and no one of those 
around him knew how he felt. 

Two things he pondered on chiefly — 
whether to study for the English bar and 
try patiently to get on there, or to go out 
to the United States. Meanwhile he had 
to show Theodore a little of the country, 
unpropitious as the winter and the weeping 
skies were ; and they therefore made a few 
excursions here and there. It was in the 
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midst of this desperate eflPort at hospitality 
and enjoyment that a great event, or some- 
thing that was meant for a great event, 
took place. 

The long expected Fenian rebellion broke 
out. The landing of American sympa- 
thizers, which had been vaguely expected 
for months, was made at last. It was over 
in a moment. The news which told of the 
outbreak told also of the repression. By 
some means or other the authorities had 
suddenly learned the exact spot where the 
attempt was to be made, and were able to 
be ready for it, and to crush it out of hand. 
It was only an affair of the police alto- 
gether. A few volleys from police carbines, 
a few Fenians shot dead, a few taken pri- 
soners, a good many escaped, and the thing 
was over. Tyrone could not learn whether 
any prominent American or other foreign 
sympathizer had been captured, but it was 
positively asserted that several such had 
been seen among the unfortunate men who 
so vainly displayed the Irish flag. The air 
of course was still thick with rumours of 
other outbreaks and other landings; but 
Tyrone at least felt satisfied that the great 
cowp had been made, and that the rebellion 
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was over, for that time. He could only 
feel glad to think that it had not, after all^ 
been as terrible a waste of life as it might 
have been. 

Tyrone had promised Theodore that they 
would visit the ruin which was once the 
castle of his ancestors. It was under present 
circumstances a particularly lugubrious and 
even funereal sort of visitation; but our 
hero resolved to go through with it, and 
exercise the rites of hospitality to the bitter 
end. He and his young companion tra- 
veiled to the little town near which the 
castle stood. But the day when they arrived 
there was one of unceasing rain, and the 
next day was one of rain and cold, and 
they could not venture out. The residents 
x)f that town had been on Tyrone's side all 
through, and they gave him, despite the 
rain, a joyous reception, which immensely 
pleased Theodore. 

The next day, though wan and wild, 
promised better. Tyrone was standing at 
the inn door, shortly after noon, when a 
big man, in the ordinary ragged garb of 
the south-western Irish peasant, came up 
to him, and in a mysterious sort of way 
handed him a very soiled and muddy enve- 
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lope without any address, which he asked 
him to read to himself. Tyrone opened 
the envelope, and saw inside a shabby piece 
of paper inscribed in a bold and familiar 
hand. It was the writing of General Felix 
Macan. 

It ran thus : 

" To the Sbnourahle Colonel T^^one. 

" Dear Sir, — High and mighty, you shall 
know, as Hamlet says, we are set naked upon 
your kingdom. In other words, we are now 
enjoying your hospitality without having 
been invited — we are sheltered, a few of 
us, in the old halls of the Tyrones. Will 
you come and exchange a word with us, 
seeing that we daren't go to you? Fd like 
to see you, Tyrone, if only to tell you what 
a true prophet you were. It's all over; and 
the one thing now that I'm most sorry for is, 
that Felix Macan is alive to tell it. God 
save Ireland — and it's as much if He can 
do it. 

" Felix Macan, 

"General (that was)." 

Tyrone felt a throb of gladness, much as 
he blamed the luckless and reckless Macan, 
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to find that the poor fellow was not dead or 
a prisoner. Whether it would be possible 
to contrive his escape seemed doubtful 
enough, for there was a pretty strong force 
of police in the town. Tyrone knew, how- 
ever, that nobody ever went near the castle 
except a rare tourist in the summer and 
autumn, and this was a specially dreary 
winter. The police had been centred in the 
town, chiefly because of the election, for 
this was one of the principal polling places, 
and they might be drawn off to-morrow or 
the day after. If then Macan and his com- 
panions could lie there quietly hidden for a 
day or two there was some chance for them. 
None of the peasant population would ever 
betray their whereabouts, and though many 
of the shopkeepers in the towns complained 
much of the disturbances caused by the 
Fenians, it was not likely that any of that 
class either would give a hint to the police. 
The chances of escape were all the better 
that the outbreak had taken place in another 
county, and that this had been practically 
undisturbed. The emissary was still loung- 
ing about near the door, as if he had no 
particular business there. Tyrone merely 
nodded to him, and said carelessly, "All 
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right, I'll go/' and the man gave a respectful 
pull to his hat and walked away, quickening 
his pace, Tyrone could see, as he gradually 
got out of the neighbourhood of the prin- 
cipal houses. 

Tyrone knew that he could trust to 
Theodore's sense and silence, and so he told 
him all in a few words. This was the more 
necessary as he meant to make use of Theo- 
dore's desire to see the castle as an explana- 
tion of his journey thither. The rain 
gradually was blown away by the wind, 
and the rays of a pale and watery sun 
struggled to brighten the sullen landscape. 
Tyrone resolved to walk to the castle. He 
took with him some sandwiches in a case, 
and made Theodore do the same; and he 
brought a flask of brandy. Greater supplies 
be did not venture to take, lest such pro- 
visioning should attract any attention ; but 
he hoped that when he had seen how matters 
stood with the fugitives, they could perhaps 
organize some means of getting them suffi- 
cient food. 

The castle was four or five miles from 
the town, and the road a mere flat through 
a waste of spongy bog, speckled here and 
there with livid little pools, on which the 
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dreary sun shone with melancholy lustre. 
At length they began to mount a hill : they 
plodded on in silence for the most part, 
Tyrone smoking a cigar. Just now when 
Theodore was not actually excited he was 
usually very silent, and for such a boy 
almost sad. Tyrone was not inclined at 
the present moment for much conversation, 
and they ascended therefore with their eyes 
fixed on the clayey and crumbling steep 
into which the road had now converted it- 
self. At length the path reached what 
seemed like the shoulder of a hill, and they 
could see on their right the whole of the 
broad landscape that stretched out there. 
Behind them rose faintly the smoke from 
the chimneys of the village. Above them, 
just to the left, where the brow of the hill 
rose, there was an old square, heavy tower 
or keep, its battlements and roofless walls 
draped in blackening ivy, and with the re- 
mains of outbuildings, ruined so as almost 
to defy mental reconstruction, mouldering 
all around it. Our travellers paused a mo- 
ment involuntarily, and Theodore looked 
from the path on which he had hitherto 
kept his eyes fixed. 
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" Is that the castle ?" asked Theodore, in 
a tone of disappointment. 

" That is the castle/' Tyrone answered. 
"All that's left of it.'' 

"It's not half so large as Heidelberg," 
Theodore said. 

"No, nor half so well furnished as 
Windsor, Theodore : and its roof, I think, is 
the same as that of AUan-a-Dale's castle." 

"Yes, I know," said the boy, nodding; 
" that's in Sir Walter Scott. I read it out 
once to her — to a person — 

' 'Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale, 
And with all its bright spangles, ^uoth AUan-a-Dale.' 

I say, Tyrone." 

" Yes." Tyrone's eyes were fixed upon 
the ruin, and his thoughts were wandering. 

"Why don't you go in for a rebellion? 
Why don't you head these fellows, and 
make a real fight, and be famous ? I would 
if I were you. What matter if a fellow 
was killed? I don't see any great fun in 
living." 

"Nor I, Theodore, but you ought to. 
When I was your age I went in for the 
fun of living. You are too young for such 
notions. You can't be quite worn out 

yet." 
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" Oh now, come, I say, a chap isn't so 
young as all that. Some fellows grow, 
you know, and I don't like some things in 
life. I think it would be jolly to lead a 
rebellion and get killed,"^ 

** Yes, but it mightn't be quite so jolly 
for other fellows to get killed in the same 
way, and all for nothing, Theodore. Hard 
times, my boy, when even the luxury of 
being killed when we like is denied us." 

Tyrone looked down with a peculiar and 
melancholy interest upon the face of the 
boy. There was a premature thoughtful- 
ness about Theodore's puckered-up lips and 
half-shut eyes. Perhaps the most painful 
and seemingly unnatural thing in a little 
boy or girl is the presence of a source of 
pain which it is conscious that it must not 
speak of. Poor little Theodore had grown 
so much of a man before his time that he 
had already learned to suffer and talk 
chaff at the same moment. Tyrone saw 
all this clearly enough. 

They were now mounting the steep and 
stony ascent on which the ruin stood. It 
could hardly be called a road any where ; 
perhaps it ought rather to be termed a rut. . 
It was a broad irregular path, half over- 
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grown with gorse-bushes and blackberry, the 
trailing branches of the latter sometimes 
floundering across the whole path, and 
clinging painfully to the wanderer's ankles. 
The clayey soil seemed to breed stones as 
tropical grounds breed, insects, for almost 
every step taken by Tyrone and his com- 
panion, sent a shower of stones rolling 
down behind them. 

The broad plain, with the river intersect- 
ing it, stretched below, lighted by the 
evening sun, in which the quiet waters glis- 
tened. Little sign of cultivation was there. 
One or two patches of grass and of potato- 
fields only varied the savage picturesque- 
ness of the waste. The black bog and the 
gleaming water made up the whole cha- 
racter of the landscape. Tyrone paused 
almost involuntarily, and looked for a 
moment silently upon the scene. 

" I always thought Ireland was an awfully 
beautiful place," said Theodore, naively, as 
they went on again. 

" So it is, Theodore, but we haven't the 
good luck to be near one of the picturesque 
regions to-day. This has to me a great 
beauty of its own ; it impresses me wonder- 
fully, but of course I can't expect that 
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other people should see it in the same 
light." 

" But I thought that Ireland was awfully 
jolly too?" 

'* Well, we haven't come quite at a jolly 
time, you know. Perhaps people here were 
a little too jolly, Theodore, once upon a 
time, and are now doing penance. You 
have been in Italy, and you know that the 
fast comes after the carnival.'' 

" But where are all the funny people — the 
fellows that make the jokes, you know? 
Lever and Lover, Barney Williams and 
Boucicault and Punchy and all that ?" 

"I am afraid the funny people are not 
about here just now," said Tyrone. " Per- 
haps they have all removed into the next 
parish— over that way — towards the sun- 
set." 

" But I say, you know you told me 
that there's nothing that way except the 
Atlantic." 

. "Just so, Theodore: People say here 
that the next parish is in the United States." 

They had now nearly reached the en- 
trance of the ruin. Theodore checked 
Tyrone for a moment with his hand, and 
whispered — 
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" I say, Tyrone, is there any chance of a 
fight?'' 

" A fight, you silly boy ? With whom ? 
Not with our poor fugitives ?'' 

" Oh no. But suppose they should be 
attacked by the British troops, you'd make 
a fight for them, wouldn't you ?" 

" My good boy, what would be the use 
of you and I fighting against the British 
troops if there were any here ? Besides, / 
am not a rebel, and you are a citizen of 
America, not concerned in our monarchical 
affairs." 

" Oh, Tm for freedom, anyhow ! Look 
here, I've brought one of the revolvers!" 

And Theodore showed his weapon in 
high glee, the first glee he had manifested 
for some time. 

" You foolish fellow, how did you come 
by that, and what on earth do you want of 
it?" 

** Well, there may be a fight, you know. 
You don't mean to surrender, do you? I 
should say a Tyrone doesn't usually sur- 
render ?" 

** But, Theodore, nobody asks me to sur- 
render; there isn't anything to surrender 
for. I haven't been making war against 
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anybody; and as for you, why yoti have 
been at peace with us since 1814, I think, 
and you wouldn't surely attack England 
without at least a previous declaration of 
war?" 

Theodore smiled. " You're chaffing me 
now/' he said; *^but a fellow can't help 
being sorry that he hasn't a chance of doing 
something. Anyhow, I'll keep the revolver, 
it may come in useful." 

Tyrone was distrait; engrossed with his 
own thoughts ; full of melancholy and 
gloom, which their mission did not tend to 
lighten. He did not think of contesting 
the point with Theodore, who indeed ^ 
Would have regarded it as an unpardonable 
oifence to his manly dignity if it were sug- 
gested that he could not be trusted with a 
revolver. Probably this view of the case 
did not even occur to Tyrone, who, like 
most Irishmen of his class, had been 
familiar with the use of firearms almost 
since he ceased to play with a coral and 
bells. 

The way was steep and rugged; the 
ascent was slow; for, when every now and 
then Tyrone's vigorous strides took him 
ahead of his young companion, Theodore 
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puffed and toiled so terribly to keep in 
line that at last, out of consideration for 
the boy's little figure, Tyrone slackened his 
pace deliberately^ and did not allow it to 
exceed. The very slowness of the motion 
tended to deepen the melancholy which 
sank upon the young man. In the grey 
evening light, in the sinking sun, the grim 
blackness of the boggy waste beneath, the 
faint moaning of the wind among the ruins 
they were reaching, there seemed some 
sympathetic recognition of his own dark- 
ened and purposeless life. Tyrone was 
intensely sensitive to all the pulsations of 
nature's moods. The true Celtic tempera- 
ment is open at every pore to the influence 
of atmosphere and breezy sunlight and 
starlight. The Celt is hardly ever a firm, 
self-contained, self-sufficing individuality. 
The wind, the trees, the roll of the sea, the 
evening clouds have a thrilling sympathetic 
power over him, which in his heart makes 
the natural hardly separable from the 
supernatural. 

At last they reached the ruin« 
" Here's sorry cheer," said Tyrone. 
" I know what that's from," said Theo- 
dore, panting from his exertions; "it's 
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from *The Heir o' Linn;' it's in ^Percy's 
Reliques/ " 

They stood in the old and crumbling 
entrance. In the principal hall of the great 
square tower or keep there was nobody. 
All the stairs, floorings, and the roof were 
gone; only four naked walls stood there, 
ivy-grown and tenanted by crows and bats. 
Huge fallen stones that had once formed 
part of roof, or wall, or battlement, lay on 
the ground exactly as they had fallen there, 
and were gradually embedding themselves 
and being overgrown by moss and ivy and 
wild flowers. 

The sound of their feet among the stones 
evidently caused a disturbance in the inner 
room, if a roofless division may be called 
so, for there was a sudden whispering and 
shuffling, and presently the big ragged man 
who had brought the message showed him- 
self in the opening. With a broad grin of 
welcome and recognition he disappeared, 
and in a moment the manly form of General 
*Macan presented itself. The General was 
clothed in some sort of green uniform, which . 
gave evident tokens of having been dragged 
through bushes and brushwood, and slept 
in and marched in and otherwise hardly 
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entreated. On his head was the ordinary 
cap of an American soldier, and he had 
flung across his arm the coarse light blue 
cloak so familiar to all eyes that have 
seen an American regiment. The gallant 
General looked thin, yellow, and wasted, 
but his attitude was as jaunty as ever, and 
his bright bold eye still glittered like that 
of a self-conceited bird blessed with irre- 
pressible spirits and good nature. 

Macan greeted Tyrone with a military 
salute. 

" And doth not a meeting like this make 
amends?" exclaimed the hero. "I'm de- 
lighted to see you, Tyrone, although I 
confess it would be possible to meet under 
more agreeable auspices. Come in, sir, 
and welcome. Bedad, the string of the latch 
hangs on the outside of the door here, as 
the western men say, and we may as well 
be hospitable, seeing that we can't help it 
anyhow, and that it costs us nothing." 

Macan thus rattled on as if he did not 
care to give Tyrone a chance of replying. 
He feared perhaps the regular "I told 
you so!" the familiar and stereotyped 
reproach of the man who gave the good 
advice and was not regarded. Tyrone had 
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no such intention. The dignity of failure 
was around the ruined Fenians, and Tyrone 
instinctively treated Macan with a high and 
genial courtesy. 

"J came at once on receiving your 
letter," he said. " I only wish you were 
better lodged, General Macan. I would 
apologize for this wretched old ruin, but 
that you know all about the condition of 
things as well as I do." 

" Don't say a word, my dear fellow, not 
a word, I beg of you. It's delightful. We 
have what the New England - lasses call a 
high old time of it here. Sure that reminds 
me that in asking you in I've only been 
doing the honours of your own house ! And 
how are you, my dear young friend ?" (This 
was to Theodore). "Sure it's a longtime 
since I had the pleasure of seeing you, and 
you've grown out of all remembrance. How's 
that beautiful lady your dear mamma? 
Quite well? I'm delighted to hear it. 
When list we met it was in a different 
scene, in the gilded saloons of the west- 
end; we met in lighted halls, as the song 
says. Devil a one of them was as well 
lighted as this, morning, noon, and night. 
Wont you come in, Colonel Tyrone? 
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There's one or two old friends inside, or 
old enemies maybe, but you're not a man 
to keep up the memory of a quarrel at a 
wrong time like thi^, I know." 

So saying Macan, with a superb wave of 
the hand, pointed Tyrone to the inner poom, 
if room it could be called, of the ruin. 
Standing in the opening where there once 
was a door, he called out as a master of the 
ceremonies might do— 

" Gentlemen, I have the honour to 
announce Mr. Tyrone." 

Tyrone could at first only see two or 
three dark figures, one seated on a stone, 
one lounging near a window. He felt that 
he had better for the moment throw himself, 
into the spirit of the thing, and he said — 

" Gentlemen, I am sorry to have to do 
the honours of so miserable a home, which 
can't even give you shelter. Such as it is, 
it is all that is left, and you are welcome, 
and you should be if it were worth occupy- 
ing. I am not certain whether I have the 
pleasure of knowing " 

" You bet you have," said Macan. 
" Don't you see Phil Quentin and old bully- 
boy Charette?" 

Quentin only nodded his head and turned 
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away. Tyrone wondered to see him there, 
but said nothing. He could now discern 
figures, and he saw that one of Charette's 
arms was bound up as if for a wound. 

"General Charette," Tyrone said, *^I 
owe you an apology this long time for a 
very sudden and impulsive act. Let me 
hope that you feel free to accept an apology, 
remembering that it was not wholly 
unprovoked by you.'' 

Charette made a profound bow. " I was 
the first in error," he said; "Mr. Tyrone is 
the first in making the amend; therefore 
am I doubly overcome. I salute you, Mr. 
Tyrone; we are friends. I appreciate the 
spirit of chivalry which holds out the hand 
of conciliation to the defeated soldier. Our 
cause is lost, and destiny refused us even 
to die." 

Tyrone was a little impatient of all this 
grimace and stage-play. The failure had 
been too ridiculous to adniit of even the 
mock-heroic. 

" Who is this?" he asked of Macan, point- 
ing to a figure lying on the ground with a 
cloak thrown over it. 

" The best oflF among the lot of us," said 
Macan, grimly. '' He's oR Tight He's dead!" 
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He turned down the cloak. There lay a 
dead man, dressed in the same sort of 
uniform that Macan wore. He seemed a 
young and rather handsome man, with the 
same odd blending of Paddy from Cork 
and Federal soldier which Macan himself 
displayed. Macan looked at the body for 
a moment, and sighed and shrugged his 
shoulders, and then threw the cloak over 
the corpse again. 

Tyrone felt a shudder go through him at 
the sight of this grim and realistic illustra- 
tion of Fenianism carried to its logical 
conclusion. 

"Poor fellow! was he an Irishman?" 

" An Irishman who owned allegiance to 
the Stars and Stripes,'' said Macan. "Poor 
Joe Hogan! I knew him well; a good 
fellow and a true Irishman. Doing well 
too — a fine boot and shoe store on Fourth 
Avenue, head of the Bowery there; but 
he wanted to give his money and his life 
to the cause of Old Ireland. Devil a hair 
rd care if we could only have shown him a 
good fight for his greenbacks and his blood. 
But 'twas a ball from a policeman's carbine 
that settled him. We were just able to 
bring him out of the muss and get him up 
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here, Charette and myself; and he wasn't 
here many hours when he passed in his 
checks. By the immortal Jupiter, Tjrrone, 
but you spoke like a printed book when 
you said that 'twould never come to a 
charge of cavalry ! only a scrimmage with 
the police ! Didn't I think of them words 
of yours many a time since? I've seen a 
bigger fight many a time in a bar-room in 
the Sixth Ward — the Big Sixth — in New 
York." 

" You must tell me all about it," said 
Tjo'one; "but just now I want to know 
what you propose to do, and how I can 
help you." 

" Well, you see, to help me may be only 
involving you " 

"Never mind about that," interrupted 
Tyrone. " I will help you to escape, with 
all my heart and soul if I can." 

" One word," exclaimed Quentin, who 
had not spoken before, coming suddenly 
forward, and addressing himself exclusively 
to Macan. " I'm not going to be helped 
by any one to escape, Macan; remember 
thatl I'm not going to sneak back to New 
York with this disgrace on me ; and I'm 
not going to be taken by the English police ; 
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remember that, Macan I" He turned away 
abruptly. 

*' Never mind Phil Quentin," Macan said, 
in a low tone; and laying his hand on 
Tyrone's arm he drew him away to another 
part of the ruin, and signed to Theodore to 
come with him. "He's been queer and 
wild this day or two. He's lost his head, I 
think. I don't rightly know what to make 
of him. Phil's all right enough in action. 
I've seen him under fire many a time ; but 
he don't amount to much somehow in any 
sort of suspense. He gets nervous, and all. 
that sort of thing." 

" When did he join you?'* asked Tyrone. 
" I had no idea that he really meant to 
take any part in your plans." 

" Man alive, no more had I ! He dropped 
down from the clouds like, the other day, 
when the whole thing was over — ^wanting 
us then to attack the police barracks, and 
our gallant Army of Independence dwindled 
down to a handful that hadn't spirit enough 
left, poor fellows ! to attack an ant's nest. 
Devil such wild nonsense ever you heard 
in all your life 1 * If you wanted fighting 
anyhow, why the hell didn't ye come in time, 
PHlQuentin?' I couldn't helpsaying to him." 
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" I like him," exclaimed Theodore, with 
lighting eyes. " I hated him before, but 
I like him now because he wouldn't sur- 
render. Death before dishonour!'' 

" Bully for you, my boy," said the 
Fenian, smiling. "The Guard dies, but 
never surrenders ! Fine, isn't it? But the 
hunky-boy that said that surrendered all 
the same ; and anyhow there's little credit 
in fighting the police. I'm not fond of sur- 
rendering either; but if you haven't one 
grain of gunpowder left, and are only two 
men against a couple of dozen well armed, 
I rather calculate Phil Sheridan or U. S. 
Grant himself would have to cave in." 

Then Tyrone and Macan began to con- 
cert plans of escape. Tyrone was filled 
with a kind of admiration for the perfect 
coolness and the unbroken good spirits 
which the Fenian displayed, as well as the 
entire frankness and candour with which 
he acknowledged how utterly deceived he 
had been as to the supposed rebellious 
organization existing in Ireland. Once 
T)rrone broke out with the words — 

" I can't understand all this unless there 
was deliberate treachery at the bottom of 
it, I am convinced there must have been 
something of the kind." 
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" By the immortal Jupiter, I've been turn- 
ing the same thing over in my mind this 
some time back. It's been pressing upon 
me. But anyhow that don't excuse me, 
Colonel. I've been a big fool all the same, 
and I've hardly any heart left for going 
back to New York. The thought of poor 
Joe Hogan lying there dead gives me a 
turn that I never had when I saw the whole 
field covered with 'em. They died for 
something, don't you see? This poor 
chap's killed for nothing. There'll be some 
girl crying for him, I'd bet a heap. Poor 
Joe ! He'll never go to a picnic at Jones's 
Wood again, nor see the Palisades and the 
lovely Hudson, nor have an oyster-stew at 
Fulton Market 1" 

Suddenly a hurried tramp was heard, 
and the man who had brought Tyrone 
the message put his head in at the door, 
and wildly shouted, " The police ! the po- 
lice!" 

Macan ran to a window ; so did Tyrone. 
A body of a dozen or fourteen policemen 
with carbines were mounting the path, and 
were already near to the ruin. 

"There's treachery somewhere," cried 
Tyrone. 
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*' It's all up, Via thinking/' Macan said, 
with a rueful look. 

'* Leap out of that window," Tyrone ex- 
claimed, "and scramble down the hill at 
the back, and hide in the bog, anyhow ; there 
may be a chance. Put that thing up, Theor 
dore — what nonsense ! Here, give it to me. 
The window, Macan ! Charette ! It isn't very 
high — the fall isn't great. Quick — quick !" 

Charette scrambled into the window at 
the back with the quickness of a cat, and 
disappeared at the other side. Tyrone was 
pointing with one hand to another window 
which might give Macan an equal chance, 
and stretching out the other hand impera- 
tively for the revolver which little Theodore 
was still reluctant to give. But Quentin 
suddenly dashed between them and clutched 
the revolver with a cry of triumph. " No 
surrender !" he shouted like a maniac, and 
he rushed for the large room and the prin- 
cipal entrance. 

" Catch hold of Phil Quentin," exclaimed 
Macan, " or he'll do some mischief. Never 
mind us." 

Tyrone sprang after Quentin — so did 
Theodore. Macan looked round for a mo- 
ment, studied the height of the window 
through which he might yet escape, heard 
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the tramp of some of the police on that very 
side, and coolly began to whistle. " We're 
surrounded," he said; "it's all up now.'' 
And he too went towards the door whither 
his companions had gone. The quick crack 
of two pistol shots made him rush thither, 
but before he could get near enough to see 
what had happened there was the rattle of 
a volley of musketry and one wild yell. 

What had happened was this. 

The moment he seized the revolver 
Quentin ran to the great entrance. The 
police were near at hand, a little column of 
eight or ten, for they had detached a few of 
their party to go round the ruin. Quentin 
yelled again his frantic '' No surrender !'' 
and fired two shots point-blank at the 
police, wounding one manr in the shoulder, 
who let fall his carbine. Tyrone rushed 
upon Quentin, and endeavoured to drag 
him away ; while Theodore, who now began 
at last to see the madness of the whole 
thing, leaped at Quentin's arm, and flung 
it up so cleverly that a third shot went 
high into the air. But the evening was 
darkening, the police could only see that 
there were several figures in the doorway 
from which the fire of the revolver had 
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come ; there was a halt, a word of com- 
mand, and a volley was poured in upon 
the little party. Colonel Quentin gave a 
scream, half defiance, half agony, and fell 
forward on the ground, Theodore falling 
with him. Tyrone felt a smart like the 
crack of a whip across his arm. He did 
not stop, however, to think of that now, but 
stepping over Quentin's fallen body, he 
stood clear in the fading hght, and called 
out in as calm a tone as he could assume, 
well knowing the all-importance of com- 
posure at such a moment — 

" Don't fire again. There's no resistance 
here — no weapons ; the revolver was fired 
by a madman ! You know me, policemen ; 
I am Tyrone !" 

Macan here came up side by side with 
our hero. 

" Reserve your fire, boys," said the 
Fenian, composedly, " until you have armed 
enemies to blaze at. The battle's over — 
fought on the one side by a solitary lunatic 
with a boy's pistol." 

" Do you surrender ?'' the chief of the 
police demanded, still not quite certain 
about the realities of things, and doubtful 
which were friends and which enemies. 
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" Needs must," said the Fenian. ** Fm a 
general without an army or an ounce of 
powder." 

" I can explain my share in all this, 
Mr. Wetherall," said Tyrone to the sub- 
inspector, "and I surrender, if you like; 
in the meantime let us see to the wounded 
man." 

They lifted Quentin from the ground. 
He had received two bullets — one in the 
shoulder, one in the neck — and was bleeding 
slowly and in drops. Poor little Theodore, 
whom nobody knew to be injured, so soon 
had he risen to his feet, now staggered and 
fell. Tyrone caught him in his arms. A 
bullet had torn through his clothes just at 
the hip. Tyrone clasped him, and bent 
over him in fear and agony. 

" How did the boy come here?" the sub- 
inspector asked, angrily. 

"He came with me," Tyrone answered, 
vehemently. "He came with me^ on a 
peaceful errand — evidence enough that it 
was peaceful — and he was trying to stop 
that madman when your men fired. I 
don't blame you, Wetherall ; but it's the 
curse of your office here to have only mad- 
men and boys to fight with !'' 
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The inspector and some of his men came 
round, with pitying eyes and words of 
regret, while Tyrone endeavoured to find 
out the nature and danger of the wound. 
Tyrone was kneeling on the ground on one 
knee, with the boy supported on the other; 
the inspector, stooping down, endeavoured 
to assist him. A little in the background 
two men were engaged in handcuffing the 
reluctant Macan ; two others had just 
brought round the gallant Charette, whose 
leap for safety had been made just too late, 
and who was now undergoing the manacling 
operation. The one policeman who had 
been wounded was having a handkerchief 
tied round his arm and wincing at the 
pain, but not uttering a word of groan or 
grumble. Two or three other men were 
making preparations to carry the still sense- 
less Quentin down the hill. The moon was 
just rising softly, and the murmur of the 
river was heard in the silence. The ruin, 
looking black against the growing moon- 
light, formed an appropriate and pictorial 
background. 

Suddenly, as Tyrone bent over poor 
Theodore, two successive drops fell upon 
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the child's pale forehead. Tyrone hastily 
drew his arm away. 

" You are wounded, Mr. Tyrone/' . the 
police officer said, in a tone of surprise, 

"Only a touch — not worth talking of," 
he answered, hastily. " But my poor boy !" 

"And so you're wounded, Tyrone," 
Macan exclaimed. " See that now ! The 
innocent suffering for the guilty as usual. 
Old Mother England punishes the wrong 
child! Well, Tyrone, you may say with 
Sarsfield, *If only that blood had been 
spilt for Ireland !' " 

Just at this moment a faint thrill ran 
like a ripple over Theodore's face, and the 
child's limbs contracted. Tyrone and the 
inspector watched in breathless eagerness. 
Theodore opened his eyes, stared wonder- 
ingly, then recognised Tyrone, and smiled. 
Tyrone could hardly rieprpss a cry of joy. 

"I say, Tyrone," the boy murmured, 
" it's nothing, you know ; I'm all right. 
I'm awfully jolly. But" — (his voice grew 
weaker, and he spoke with a gasp and a 
clutching of the breath, while his hand 
caught at Tyrone's, and he endeavoured to 
raise himself towards the ear of the latter) — 
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" if I should die, you know, I'd like you to 
tell her — Jennie — that I wasn't afraid, and 
that I died like a man !" 

" Like a man !" Macan echoed, between 
his teeth. " Oh, by the immortal Jupiter! 
only give us anywhere on Irish soil ten 
thousand such men and we'd drive the 
Saxon into the sea 1" 




CHAPTER XII. 

And now Jennie Aspar's life had passed 
into a new phase. She had in a few months, 
almost in a few weeks, run nearly the whole 
gamut of the experience of a woman's heart. 
She had looked on death, and known pas- 
sionate love and the pangs of jealousy, and 
the grief of desertion and despair. Now 
there opened for her yet a new chapter of 
suffering; for she acknowledged a heavy 
self-accusation and remorse. She blamed 
herself for all that had happened, and rated 
herself as utterly faithless. In her misery 
she exaggerated her credulity into an un- 
pardonable treason against her love and her 
lover. She set herself deliberately down as 
one who had broken faith, and was un- 
worthy either of pity or of pardon. Like 
a very woman too, she had a curious pride 
and something like gladness in the thought 
that, after all, her lover had been true. It 
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was only she who was false. The idol was 
not gone ; only the worshipper had been an 
infidel for an hour. She could, at least, set 
the idol up again and distantly worship it, 
and secretly pray. " I understand the Nut- 
brown Maid now," she said to herself. " I 
know why she ofifered to go to the green- 
wood with him, even though the other 
woman should be there too. I couldn't 
understand it before, and thought it so base 
of her. How stupid I must have been ! 
The Nut-brown Maid knew her lover too 
well to believe such a story. She knew it 
was only to try her. She never for a mo- 
ment believed the story about the other 
woman. She was too true to him to be 
deceived." 

The very day after the departure of 
Colonel Quentin, Mrs. Pinel came to Jennie 
with an urgent message from the invalid 
woman at Clarges Street, beseeching our 
heroine to come and see her. Jennie simply 
told Alicia she was going out — did not tell 
her where, and accompanied. Johanna. The 
poor relict of the dead Maurice Tyrone was 
herself near death ; and she knew it, and 
was glad of it. Besides a wasting weakness, 
the result of long years of mental distress 
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and bodily privation, she was conscious 
of the existence of heart disease, and might 
pass away at any moment. Her sole an- 
xieties now were for her child, and to show 
some gratitude to Tyrone. Otherwise she 
declared herself happy, for she would soon 
go to her husband. 

The invalid's words soon touched Jennie's 
heart, and unsealed her lips. Our heroine 
had been so utterly lonely that the sym- 
pathetic tones which invited her confidence 
brought it forth in a flood, and she poured 
out to this strange listener her whole love 
and grief. The new friend told Jennie, on 
her side, some of the singular story of the 
New York will, and explained, with such 
conjecture as she could, the influence it 
probably had upon the part played by 
Colonel Quentin. Jennie came day after 
day, and seemed now to be drawn by a 
strong and sudden affection or affinity to 
the child who had been the innocent cause 
of so much suffering to her. In the story 
of the will and the New York property, it 
must be owned that she took but little in- 
terest. Whether Tyrone was to be rich or 
poor was the same to her when she loved 
him. She could not separate herself 
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clearly enough from him, even yet, to have 
any distinct and disinterested wishes for his 
future, now that she had lost him. Biit to 
please the anxious invalid, who was desirous 
of some consultation with some business 
man, Jennie promised to get her sister to 
speak to Mr. Prinker. Alicia did speak to 
him, and begged him to go and find out the 
truth of the whole affair, from first to last. 
Mr. Prinker went, at first alone and scep- 
tical, then with his lawyer. 

Jennie did not go when Mr. Prinker went^ 
For some days she did not go at all. She 
felt a certain timid shame about crossing 
that threshold, even though she knew that • 

Tyrone was far away. She kept from the 
place all the more, because she found herself 
so often giving way to a vain, and, as she 
thought, shameful longing that Tyrone's 
foot might be heard in the hall, and that 
he might surprise her there, and pity and ^ 

pardon her. Oh, if he had come, she thought, 
no sense of woman's dignity could keep her 
from throwing herself into his arms, and 
beseeching him to forgive her and love her. 
And then she felt Quentin's kisses on her 
lips, and hated herself, and remained at 
home, and went about the rooms, pale, cold, ^ 

i 
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like a ghost — feeling weary of the sun, 
and longing for something, anything, to 
happen. 

Something did happen accordingly. 

Mr. Prinker came home one evening in a 
rather excited condition, and instantly took 
Alicia into his confidence. 

" Very strange, my dear," he said, '^ but 
doesn't some one say something about truth 
being stranger than fiction? This strange 
story is all true. There is such a will, 
and the money is all right. Bonnycastle's 
people have telegraphed to New York — I 
thought I'd risk the expense — and we have 
an answer to-day. It's all right. Somebody 
stands to come in for a lot of money. This 
poor woman has made her will. Bonny- 
castle's people have taken her instructions, 
and I'm to be one of the witnesses ; and do 
you know what she does with the money ? " 

" No, dear, I don't." 

" Leaves half to the little girl ; and, by 
Jove ! half to Tyrone, on condition of his 
taking care of the child.'* 

" Good gracious ! Then he'll be a rich 
man, after all, Robert ? " 

"Well, that isn't quite so certain. Of 
course, if he complied with the conditions 
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he'd have it all; but he'll never do that. 
She wants him, I fancy, to feel himself free 
to marry when he likes," 

Alicia looked up, but did not venture to 
express the thought that was in her mind. 
Would Jennie and Tyrone be reconciled 

" But then," Mr. Prinker went on, " here 
comes the very strangest part of the busi- 
ness. There's another life between Tyrone 
and this poor woman ; that is, you know, 
that if Tyrone breaks any of the conditions 
the money goes not to her, but to another 
person, if he be living." 

" Oh, then, there's not much chance for 
Mr, Tyrone ; but is that other person living, 
dear?" 

" Yes, he's living; that you and I can 
tell. Now, Alicia, just try if you can guess 
who this other person is." 

" I could never guess anything. Did I 
€ver see him?" 

" That you did. What do you say to 
Philip Quentin?" 

"Our Quentin!" 

" Our Quentin himself! Did you ever 
hear of anything so strange? One way or 
the other, Alicia, that little girl upstairs 
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seems as if she might have had a rich 
husband." 

" Shell never marry Colonel Quei;itin, 
Robert." 

Robert thought to himself, " After what 
has happened, I don't suppose Quentin would 
ever marry her." 

*' I wonder Quentin never told you any- 
thing of this, Robert?'' 

'^ Well, yes ; but I suppose he didn't like 
talking of mere possibilities — things that 
seemed castles in the air, and all that. 
Brides, it turns out that Quentin is only 
an adopted name, and he mightn't care 
about going into family affairs. I fancy 
he's a very sensitive fellow. <I wonder 
where is Quentin all this time ? At his office 
to-day they told me he had gone out of 
town somewhere, and they didn't know yet 
when he was to return. I'm afraid he's 
taken this quarrel with your sister very 
much to heart, Alicia. Jennie was wrong, 
you know— quite wrong. There was no 
fault to find with Quentin." 

At this moment Jennie entered the room, 
looking very pale and with lustrous eyes, 
and Mr. Prinker betook himself to his 
evening paper, which had just come in. 
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But he had hardly opened it, when he 
started from his seat, exclaimed, "Good 
Lord!" read the paragraph again with eyes 
straining through his double eyeglass, and 
then startled out of all caution, cried, 
"Good Heavens! Alicia — Jennie — read 
thatP' 

Both the young women read the para- 
graph together, breathless. 

It was a piece of telegraphic news headed, 
" Fenian Affray in Ireland. Capture of one 
Fenian Leader, and Death of Another." 

Thus it was worded : — 

" The police made an attack last night 
upon the ruins of Tyrone Castle (the pro- 
perty of Mr. Tyrone, late M.P. for the 
county), where several of the Fenians 
escaped after the late outbreak had shel- 
tered themselves. The Fenians fired on the 
police, wounding one man. The police re- 
turned the fire, killing one of the Fenian 
leaders, and succeeded in capturing the 
others. Among the prisoners are General 
Felix Macan, of New York, and the noto^ 
rious General Charette, who so lately 
escaped from prison in England. The man 
killed was a Colonel in the regular army of 
the United States. His name is Philip 
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•Quentin, and he had been living for some 
time in London." 

Beneath came another telegram, headed, 
^' Later news — this morning." 

'' The Fenian Colonel Philip Quentin was 

not killed on the spot. He was removed 

to the town, where he died last night. Mr. 

Tyrone, late M.P., was with Quentin when 

he died. Mr. Tyrone was in or near the 

-castle at the time of the attack, but is 

understood to have gone there only by 

-chance to show the ruins to a friend with 

iwrhom he has lately been staying here. 

He was accidentally wounded in the arm, 

but not seriously. His companion, a young 

gentleman from London, was also wounded ; 

it is feared mortally." 

" Latest — this afternoon : Mr. Tyrone's 
wound is slight; young Mr. Lorn, his 
companion, is now expected to recover. 
The Fenians say that there was no inten- 
tion to resist the police, that the affair was 
accidental, and that nobody fired from the 
castle but the man who died last night, 
Oolonel Quentin." 

" He's wounded ! " exclaimed Jennie, 
thinking only of one ; and for the moment 
forgetting even poor little. Theodore. 

VOL. III. 17 
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"Colonel Quentin's dead!" said Alicia, 
turning pale with pity and terror. 

" And by Jove," the financier could not 
help saying, " Tyrone will come in for half 
the money, after all!" 

« * 4t * 4t * 

While Jennie Aspar's brain was still dizzy 
with the news that crushed down so many 
seeming realities of her life, the sick woman 
sent for her and advised her to throw aside 
all conventional scruples and write frankly 
to Tyrone. " Don't destroy both your lives 
for a girFs mistake and folly. You know 
he loves you." 

" I can't," said Jennie, sadly and without 
thinking of her words. " He is likely to be 
rich now. If he were poor I would ask 
him, ask him myself to forgive me, and — 
yes, to marry me I There ! I have said it, 
but I can't now." 

" Then let him be poor," said the sick 
woman, with a sudden energy lighting her 
eyes. " Child, I admire you for choosing 
poverty and love. We did — such poverty 
as you will never know. Thank God for it 1 
I live in the memory of our love, and shall 
die blessing it and believing in its renewal." 

Before many days the Messrs. Bonny- 
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castle, solicitors, had received instructions 
to alter the will, and Jennie heard news 
which she was bidden to keep a secret, but 
which made her start and brought a sudden 
colour into her cheeks. That eve ning she 
wrote to Tyrone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Yes, Tyrone was with Quentin when 
Quentin died. In disjointed but still in- 
telligible words the dying man frankly told 
him his name and his schemes ; told him how 
his identity could be established ; told him 
even of his treachery. Tyrone listened to 
all this in silence as he stood by the bedside 
in the room of the inn whither Quentin 
had been borne. Her asked no question 
that concerned Quentin's treason, and could 
not be certain whether it was some secret 
summons from him that had brought the 
police to the ruins, but he inferred that this 
was so, and that Quentin had done it chiefly 
in the hope that a confused fight might 
follow, and he, Tyrone, perish. 

'* I played against you all through. Cousin 
Tyrone," Quentin said, with a ghastly 
flicker of humour, "and I have lost all; 
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you and fortune were too many for me. I 
am glad to die, for I should be ashamed to 
live now, seeing that you have won and that 
Lhave lost all. I want you to promise me 
one thing— it's not much — I wouldn't asR 
you much — ^but this. Come nearer; you'll 
not refuse a defeated dying man, Tyrone?" 

Tyrone promised that anything he could 
do should faithfully be done. 

"Then it's this. There is one person in 
the world who — still — thinks me — " (his 
voice was growing faint and hoarse, and he 
spoke with extreme diflSculty, two or three 
words at a time) " a man of honour — and a 
gentleman. Don't undeceive him — don't — 
poorMacan!" 

So all the schemes were over : ambition 
and greedy and love and hate. Nothing 
remained of earthly interest but the melan- 
choly, eager wish that the one friend who 
had believed in the dying man might be- 
lieve in him still. In the shadow of the 
coming death all else was swallowed up. 
The forms that made so much of his later 
life had faded from around his bed. Let 
them go, he cared not now! That one 
passionate yearning for an unsullied place 
in the memory of his only friend was 
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perhaps Quentin's best claim upon the 
inheritance of the Better Life. 

The next day the prisoners were re- 
moved to the capital town of the county. 
They /were guarded by a strong force of 
police and some cavalry, for a sort of idea 
was still lingering that a rescue might 
possibly be attempted. But nothing of the 
kind was tried. For a time at least the 
very ashes of the conspiracy seemed to 
have been scattered to the winds. 

Tyrone had no difficulty in making it 
clear that his visit to the castle had no 
connexion with Fenianism, although of 
course he frankly acknowledged that he 
had gone with the hope of enabling the 
unfortunate fugitives to escape, and he was 
ready to meet any prosecution that the 
authorities might think fit to institute 
against him on this score. None, however, 
was instituted. The Government showed a 
wise resolution not to make too much of 
the afi^air. It may as well be stated here at 
once that though Macan and Charette were 
subsequently convicted and sentenced to 
long periods of penal servitude, the punish- 
ment was remitted when the disappearance 
of Fenianism rendered an amnesty for past 
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offences expedient as well as generous. It 
may relieve the minds of those who happen 
to take an interest in the subject to know 
that General Charette subsequently fought 
for the Commune, and that General Macan 
having been unsuccessfully " run" for Con- 
gress, was endowed with a valuable ap- 
pointment in the Custom House, New York, 
where, to adopt a phrase of his pwn, " long 
may he wave." 

This, however, is a glimpse in advance. 
Long before the prisoners came to trial, 
Tyrone had seen the body of Philip Quentin 
laid in earth, and had rejoiced over the 
convalescence of little Theodore Lorn. 
Tyrone hardly left him for the first two 
days and nights. But when that interval 
had passed he was relieved from his watch- 
ing, if the phrase " relief" may properly be 
used in such a case, by the arrival of Mrs. 
Lorn. Immediately on hearing the news 
of her son's accident, the lady hurried from 
London and dropped down upon the dull 
and decaying little Irish town with a surgeon 
from the metropolis, engaged at no matter 
what expense, an hospital nurse, and her 
own maid. 

Mrs. Lorn had opportunity enough of 
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playing many interesting parts in succes- 
sion, or in combination, during Theodore's 
confinement. She was the beautiful young" 
mother watching in picturesque anguish by 
the bedside of her son. She always knew 
that she looked to great advantage whei> 
kneeling in prayer. In former years, while 
travelling up from the South in one of the 
Mississippi steamers, and when the heat of 
the weather used to give her a fair excuse 
for leaving her cabin door open at night, 
she loved to be seen kneeling by her bedside 
in picturesque deshabille, with the dark hair 
streaming over her shoulders and back, 
and her hands clasped and head bowed in 
prayer. From beneath the clasped hands 
the prayerful eyes would dart many a 
quick sidelong glance as a step was heard 
near the door, to see whether the passer-by 
was attracted by the attitude of the fair 
penitent. Now in her attendance upon 
Theodore she could be pathetic, heroic, 
full of grief and full of hope, just as she 
pleased. To do her justice, however, she 
did not think of all this until the boy had 
been pronounced entirely out of danger. 

Moreover, she had two new parts to 
enact — that of the forgiven and of the for* 
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giver. For Tyrone, the innocent cause of 
Theodore's being brought into danger, had 
been carried away into such expression of 
regret that a delightful and magnanimous 
pardon and absolution was but a natural 
offer from th^ boy's mother. Then*being 
herself swept along by the situation, the 
exciting conditions around her, a generous 
emotional impulse and sincere repentance, 
she actually flung herself on her knees be- 
fore Tyrone, and confessed the cruel wrong 
she had helped to commit towards him and 
Jennie Aspar. Tyrone thus learned for 
the first time the terrible treachery of 
which he and she had been the victims. 
He drew back from the penitent in positive 
horror and disgust. 

" You find it hard to pardon me ?" she 
said, plaintively. 

So he did. He turned away, and for a 
moment could hardly speak. She rose 
slowly and stood near him in an attitude 
of humility. She could not understand the 
depth of his emotion, and that perhaps had 
been all through her sole excuse. She 
never could for one instant enter into the 
heart, or put herself in the place, of 
another. Nor did she even now realize 
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the depth of her own treachery or the 
impression it must make on others, even 
on those who were not its victims. But 
she prayed and pleaded for pardon. To 
her the excitement of shame was better 
than no excitement at all. 

" Can you find no excuse for me even in 
my motive?" she pleaded. " Must I reveal 
myself all? Do you not know — can't you 
guess why I did this ? And is there^a man 
living who would not take such a motive 
into account when he is prayed for his 
forgiveness?'' 

" Hush, pray, Mrs. Lorn,"' Tyrone said, 
turning round, and speaking now in a hard 
firm voice; "I had rather hear no more 
disclosures of any kind. I thank you for 
having told me this even now, although it 
comes too late. You have ruined two lives 
I suppose ; but if you care for words of 
forgiveness from me — well then, take the 
words ' I forgive you;' and I will try to feel 
them hereafter more strongly than I do 
now. I hope you may be able to forgive 
yourself." 

He left her abruptly; and going into 
Theodore's room, took a hasty and an 
affectionate leave of the boy. Then he left 
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the little town instantly and returned to 
the capital of the county where his un- 
successful contest had taken place. He 
passed a gloomy night of retrospect and 
calculation, and of little hope. For he still 
felt a bitter sense of disappointment with 
Jennie Aspar. ** She should not have be- 
lieved it ; she should have appealed to me, 
to me at once, and a word would have set 
it all right. If she had loved me as she 
said, how could she have given me up on 
the first breath of such a story ?'* This 
he kept saying over and over to himself, 
striving thus to crush down every natural 
yearning for reconciliation and hope of re- 
newed love. As if a man and a woman 
ever approached to conviction by the same 
process! As if Jennie Aspar ever could 
have suspected the bare existence of the 
treachery which alone could have suggested 
a doubt of the proofs arrayed before her. 
As if a woman's wounded love and pride 
could ever pause to think of remote and 
possible explanations. 

Still it is plain that these two hearts 
were already reconciled, or at least drawn 
together for reconciliation. Perhaps if 
Jennie had not taken the first step she 
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might have herself been sued for her re- 
stored love by him. But the very day 
after his interview with Mrs. Lorn he 
received three abrupt lines, saying — 

"I was cruelly deceived; I was miser- 
ably weak. Oh, forgive me ! I loved you 
always and would have died for you even 
then. 

"Jennie Aspar." 

Tyrone wrote back pages of eloquent 
rhapsody, and made quick preparation to 
follow them. This time he was determined 
to listen to no details of prudence, but to 
marry forthwith and solve, if needs, were, 
the problem of how to live on three hun- 
dred a year. For that was well nigh all 
that now represented what was once the 
property of the Tyrones. 

Mrs. Lorn meanwhile was likewise pre- 
paring to leave Ireland with her boy, who 
could now bear removal. She was deter- 
mined to return at once to America. She 
paid a visit of tender sentiment to the 
grave of Philip Quentin, and laid a dainty 
immortelle upon his tomb. " He was a 
man," she sighed, "a man and a hero; and 
he loved me. He was I think, after all, 
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the only man I ever loved ! Ah yes, we 
can love but once, and that in one's spring 
time! When we were young, Philip 
Quentin and I, we loved each other. "We 
never should have been parted. We are 
the victims of Destiny ! And now I am 
fading and he is dead ! Even the grave 
can hardly have changed him more thati 
life has changed me I Farewell my first 
love and my last I'' 

She left the grave at last, quite satisfied 
in her own mind that she and Quentin had 
been faithful true lovers, that he alone had 
really filled her heart, and that only a hard 
destiny had parted them. She compas- 
sionated herself and wept very much. But 
she will probably not cry her beautiful 
eyes quite away. The voyage across the 
Atlantic may perhaps restore her a little ; 
and then she will go to Saratoga, for the 
season ; and the immortelle upon her hero's 
grave will do well to wither as fast as it 
can. 

Tyrone paid a last visit to Macan, whom 
he found in his prison, cheeky of speech as 
usual, though looking rather thin and 
yellow. 

" Come now, this is real kind,'' the bold 
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Fenian exclaimed, holding out his big hand* 
" This is the time to try one's friends, sir, 
and you shine out, Tyrone. And so they 
tell me you've given up the British Parlia- 
ment. I congratulate you from the bottom 
of my heart. Do you ever mean to repair 
the old castle?" 

•Tyrone shook his head. 

" Let the old times go altogether ! Well, 
perhaps it's best. Perhaps it's the eflfect of 
solitary meditation, sir, but, by the immortal 
Jupiter, IVe been fancying we have a deal 
too much of that same thinking over the 
past among us Irishmen ! Well, God save 
Ireland, anyhow! And they tell me too 
you're going to be married. To that real 
pretty girl that I saw at poor old Granger's 
long ago ? Bedad, those were pleasant times 
too, though Granger was a terrible bore 
himself. You are going to be married 
really ?" 

" Really and truly." 

" 'Tis you have all the luck ! Beauty's 
better than golden store. Well, I wish you 
joy with all my heart, Tyrone. I'm afraid 
I'm bound to die an old bachelor myself. 
Sure there's some good in that too, for 
there's no one to come crying about me the 
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night before the execution, and I never 
could stand the sight of a woman in tears, 
especially if she was at all good looking," 

" Nonsense," Tyrone said, quickly, " your 
life is as safe as mine, Macan. This British 
Government isn't quite so savage as you 
think, and be ass tired that no effort '' 

"Tyrone, I beg your pardon," Macan 
said, gravely; "I must ask you not to say 
a word of that. No efforts to get any favour 
for me from the Saxon Government! I 
played the game, and, by the immortal, Fm 
not afraid to pay the forfeit !" 

Tyrone said no more, willing to humour 
the fancies and respecting the genuine 
courage of the man. But he had no fears 
for Macan's life. 

"And poor Phil Quentin's buried in 
Irish soil," Macan said, after a moment's 
pause. "Well, he deserved the honour. 
He was an honest fellow. Do you know 
that he ran his head into all that muss only 
because he had some funds of ours, and 
he'd rather risk his life a thousand times 
over than seem to leave us without the 
money at a time like that ? Phil had his 
faults, but we don't think of them now, 
Tyrone, do we ? 
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" * When cold in the earth lies the friend we have loved.* " 

And Macan trolled forth in his fine voice 
some of the words that Moore has adapted 
to the thrilling pathos of the Scottish air 
^' Lochaber." " Yes, he had an honest soul, 
had poor Phil! I loved him, sir, like a 
brother." 

Tyrone could not look up. He had 
learned but too certainly what part Quentin 
had played, but even had Quentin himself 
never besought his silence he would not for 
any consideration on earth have breathed a 
doubt of his sincerity to the one comrade 
who thus deplored him. He wrung Macau's 
rough and coarse-grained hand and left him. 
As he quitted the room he could hear the 
Fenian crooning to himself in a low voice 
the words, over and over again — 

" When cold in the earth lies the friend thou hast loved. 
Be his faults and his follies forgot hj thee then !" 

" Amen !" said Tyrone. " Be his faults 
and his follies forgotten. May those who 
love me forget mine as well." 



daa 
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CHAPTEE THE LAST. 

So Tyrone hurried back to London and 
found Jennie. Let us pass over all descrip- 
tion of their meeting. Enough to say that 
they met and were happy. They were 
married quietly, and Tyrone took Jennie 
to pass a few weeks in Ireland before he 
settled down to his new life of work. It 
was only on the day before their marriage 
that Jennie learned from Carpenter how 
her sister and herself had had their first 
start in life, after their father's death, with 
Tyrone's money. Carpenter, honest fellow, 
had a -remorseful conviction that he had 
helped to wrong Tyrone, and so made this 
dijsclosure in token of repentance. When 
Jennie spoke of it to Tyrone, with eyes of 
tearful pride and joy, he put the thing 
smilingly oif, and assured her, which was the 
truth, that he had forgotten all about it. 
They were leaving London for Holyhead. 

VOL. III. 18 
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At Euston Square Station, when they were- 
taking their seats, there was immense bustle 
about a lady who, with several servants and 
a mass of luggage, was going to Liverpool. 
The lady as she passed flashed her dark 
eyes upon Tyrone and Jennie, and then 
swept on without seeming to recognise 
them. It was Mrs. Lorn. Then came 
Theodore with his arm in a sling, and 
clutching in his other hand some books and 
papers which he had just been buying. 
His bright little eye rested on our newly 
married pair, and he ran up to them withi 
reddening cheeks. 

" Oh, I say, here's a chance, Tyrone ! 
Jennie — oh no, I mean " 

" You only mean Jennie dear," said 
our heroine. "My darling old comrade, 
Theodore !'' 

" We're going away, you know," said the 
boy, "going from Liverpool to-morrow. 
Good-bye, Tyrone, good-bye, dear old fellow! 
Oh, if we had only an hour to talk! I say, 
come to America?" 

" Perhaps we may some time, Theodore,"' 
said Tyrone, "but you know I've proved 
rather an unlucky companion for you. I 
see your arm is not all right yet." 
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" Oh, it's right enough. Wasn't that a 
grand row? If you'd seen us, Jennie, with 
the bullets whistling round us ! And that 
unfortunate cad Quentin — No, confound 
it, I didn't mean that! Well, it was a strange 
adventure, though. Didn't 1 stand fire well, 
Tyrone?" 

" Like a soldier," Tyrone answered, 
smiling; " he is a regular hero, Jennie." 

The boy blushed deeply. ^' Time's up 
and I must be off," he said. " God bless 
you, Tyrone ; God bless you, Jennie — both 
of you — both of you I" 

He let fall some of his books when giving 
his one little hand in turn to each; but 
Jennie picked up the books before even 
Tyrone could move, and she took Theodore 
round the neck and kissed him. He rubbed 
the tears from his eyes as he ran for the 
train ; and they could still see him waving 
his little cap to them in farewell from the 
carriage window. 

" Something strange has been the matter 
with him lately," said Jennie, thought- 
fully. 

" Have you never guessed anything of 
it?" Tyrone asked, looking down into her 
•eyes. 

18—2 
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"Never, dearest." She looked up, won- 
deringly. "What is it?" 

Tyrone only touched her hand gently 
and smiled his frank Celtic smile, with its 
gleam of tenderness almost pathetic. 

"Nothing that will harm him, darling; 
it's only Cymon* and Iphigenia renewed. 
Theodore has a heart too full and tender for 
his years, and doesn't know it/' 

When Tyrone was married, the property 
of the old man of New York passed at once 
to the widow of his son. It was useless to 
her. She did not remain long in life. One 
tender spring day she seemed greatly to 
rally, had been steadily mending to all 
appearance for days before, and she ven- 
tured to take a drive with her little girl. 
She ordered the coachman to drive to the 
Catholic burial-ground at Kensal Green, 
and she took the child in to show her her 
father's grave, for the girl had come to 
know that she had no father. Presently 
the girl ran screaming for help, and several 
mourners hurried from other parts of the 
ground. They found only a dead woman 
lying on the grave of the other Maurice 
Tyrone. She had gone to her husband. 

It was only when some days had passed 
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away, and the will of the dead man was 
read, that Tyrone knew why Jennie had 
plucked up courage to ask him frankly for 
the renewal of their love. Half the money 
of the old man had been left to Jennie 
herself on consideration of her taking 
charge of the girl ; the rest for the child's 
own benefit. Only a ring was bequeathed 
to Tyrone, " as a token of undying grati- 
tude and my wishes for his happiness/' 

" Dear love," said Jennie, " if you were 
marked out to be rich at that time, how 
could I ever have had the courage to ask 
you in that rude way to marry me? But 
it was only a sort of kindly fraud after all, 
for the money was meant for you. She 
said more than once that it ought to be 
yours — and not hers, I mean — for the old 
man's dream was to restore the honour of 
the name of Tyrone, and she, poor thing, 
had no husband or son. So that most of it, 
at least, is yours in all honour, for we'll 
make that name one of dignity and pride 
again, shan't we, my love?" And she 
looked up to him with spai*kling eyes of 
pride and affection. 

"Jennie," he said, smiling and kissing 
her, "I am so happy and I love you so 
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much that I have almost forgotten the 
great destinies of the Tyrones." 

" Never I" she exclaimed, eagerly. ''You 
shall go into the House again, and begin 
over again your brilliant career. Do you 
thihk I have no ambition and no pride in 
my husband? And we'll try to serve dear 
old Ireland, too — my Ireland as well as 
yours now, love — ^please God !" 

"Please God!" Tyrone exclaimed, with 
an earnestness now equal to her own. '' As 
poor Macan used to say, ' God save Ireland, 
anyhow !' " 

''And England, sir, our England?" 

" Our England, indeed. God save Eng- 
land, and bless her ! She has given me 
my love and my wife, and my heart should 
be cold indeed if it did not warm to her 



name." 



They pressed each other's hands and 
were silent. 

Tyrone shortly after had an idea of 
buying or renting the old cottage on the 
Surrey common, near the pool with the 
islet and the Scotch fir and the other objects 
so dear in the memory of their love. He 
thought of improving and ornamenting the 
house, furnishing it so as to be a fitting 
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casket for his treasure, and then making 
it their English home. But when he spoke 
of this to Jennie she smiled and shook her 
head. 

"My memories of that house are too 
much mixed up with sadness/' she said. 
" I would rather steal from it all the happy- 
associations and bring them away to live 
in a bright new palace of their own with 
you and me. Any home of ours must be 
a palace for me, but I should never feel 
that that was really our home. Let us 
leave it to the ghosts of old days. I want 
you all to myself. I only want the new 
life that began with you. That was the 
real life I used to dream about and wonder 
over and yearn for long ago. I want no 
other but that." 

And so we commend her to that bright 
new Real Life and leave her. Sometimes, 
even in life, the reality is better than the 
dream. 



THE END. 
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